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A Bright New Year » » » » 


The Report of the Rosenwald Fund 


the other day A Review of Two Decades 

of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. It isa 
small book, plainly bound, in antique paper, 
with a beautiful etching of the late Julius Rosen- 
wald, founder of the Fund, on the frontispiece. 
Within the covers of this little fifty-five page 
book there is set down in simple language the 
record of the philanthropies of the Rosenwald 
Fund during the past twenty years of its exist- 
ence. It is at once an imposing and an inspiring 
record, a record of publications, studies and con- 
tributions in the form of financial grants which 
have profoundly influenced the course of Negro 
life in America. Every important phase of Negro 
life has apparently been touched by the golden 
wand of the Rosenwald Fund; rural schools 
(all of us are familiar with the Rosenwald 
Schools) ; Public Health; Teacher Training; 
Higher Education; Social Work; Farm Tenan- 
try; Civil Liberties. 

Nor can it be said that the Fund has neg- 
lected the intellectual and artistic potentialities 
of Negro youth, scores of whom have been en- 
abled to pursue their several activities by virtue 
of grants from the Fund. The list is an impres- 
sive one and reads like a veritable Who’s Who 
Among Negroes in Art, Science and Literature. 
And in almost every instance the individuals 
aided have already made notable contributions 
in their respective fields. 

The Rosenwald Fund expended $13,236,083 
from 1917-1936. “Of this total $4,039,051 was 
expended during the early period 1917-1927 
almost exclusively on the Negro School Building 
Program and $9,197,032 was expended during 
the second period 1925-1936 on the enlarged 
activities” of the Fund. These activities are not 
wholly confined to Negroes since the Fund has 
gradually participated in activities not directly 
concerned with the special problems of Negro 
life. But by far the major part of this signifi- 
cant sum has been used to accelerate the pro- 
gress of Negroes; by stimulating equality of 
educational opportunities for Negroes in the 
South; by making available better and larger 
health facilities; by providing scholarships for 
worthy Negro youth; by improving race rela- 
tions. 

These, in brief are the aims and purposes of 
the Rosenwald Fund. The printed report in- 
dicates that these purposes have been vigorously 
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followed. And the results in countless instances 
attest to the vast power for good of which the 
resources of the Fund have been found capable 
during the past two decades. 

If at times there has been criticism of the 
Rosenwald Fund on the part of Negroes, and 
there has, this criticism has arisen from disagree- 
ment as to its methods rather than its funda- 
mental aims. The power which is inherent in 
great wealth is not less when that wealth is de- 
voted to social ends. It may become oppressive 
even when exerted for what appears to be an 
immediate good. In a group where need is acute 
the temptation to subordinate every considera- 
tion to gain the favor of those who wield the 
power of wealth is at all times great. And this 
in itself has a tendency to blind those in posi- 
tions of power to the full implications of their 
course of action. 

How far reaching such power may become is 
readily apparent. Rich and independent funds 
and foundations interested in education, health 
and social work, are able to exercise tremendous 
influence in these fields even in the white world. 
In the poverty-stricken Negro world their in- 
fluence is vastly multiplied. They may inaugu- 
rate and adopt policies which will determine 
the future of schools, hospitals, individuals, 
whole communities. By the skillful allocation of 
funds they may determine the leadership of the 
organized forces within a group, particularly a 
minority group, and finally the leadership of the 
group itself. They can silence criticism and 
smother indignation where it appears. And, al- 
though it is more difficult, they may, on occa- 
sion, assume the functions of leadership itself. 
They can create and destroy. Such power when 
rightly used may work untold good and when 
wrongly used can do infinite harm. 

It must be said that the great foundations 
(the Rockefeller Fund, the Spelman, Carnegie, 
and many others which have given millions to 
Negro education and advancement) have been 
reluctant to utilize their unquestioned power to 
the extent indicated above. Except on rare oc- 
casions they have been content to aid the Negro 
to become intellectually and physically equipped 
to evolve his own leadership and his own philo- 
sophy. They have definitely eschewed any at- 
tempt to engage in the intra-racial rivalries and 
conflicts which must inevitably take place within 
a minority group. They have recognized that 
the Negro himself must attain the strength 
which derives only from struggle, the regard 
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which is accorded only to the courageous, the 
dignity which grows only out of self-respect. 

Under any circumstances it is admittedly 
difficult to administer a great financial trust 
without succumbing to the temptation to think 
for those whom it finds worthy of assistance. 
And herein lies the danger that the thing it 
wishes to preserve, the power of independent 
thought and action, may finally be destroyed. 

In several instances a significant group of Ne- 
groes have felt that the activities of the Rosen. 
wald Fund have partaken of the worst aspects 
of philanthropy and that they have tended to 
perpetuate the disabilities from which the Negro 
suffers. They have charged that the Rosenwald 
Fund is animated by a desire to spread the bi- 
racial pattern of race relations prevailing in the 
South to other sections of the country where 
steady progress has been made on the part of 
Negroes toward complete participation in the 
life of the community. 

It may be that in some communities the pro- 
gram of the Fund has been advanced too pre- 
cipitately ; that it has attempted to apply tech- 
niques adapted to one section of the country 
to other sections where civic and social condi- 
tions demand a different approach; that it has 
pronounced capricious judgment on individuals 
and organizations. It would be incredible if in 
twenty years mistakes had not been made. But 
on the whole the report of the Rosenwald Fund 
is a record of careful planning and notable 
achievement. 


Youth and Race Prejudice 


AST month we had occasion to comment 
on the action of the University of Minne- 
sota in excluding two Negro members of 
the football team from the lineup in the game 
with the University of Texas. It was our con- 
tention that this gesture to appease what is sup- 
posed to be southern racial attitudes was un- 
called for and stupid. Below we print an ex- 
cerpt from a letter written by a white citizen 
of Dallas, Texas, to the Principal of the Booker 
T. Washington High School in that city: 
Mr. L. V. Williams, Principal 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Cor. Flora and Burford Streets 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Mr. Williams: 
Being a former school teacher and coach of athletics, 


I feel that the following message would be of encourage- 
ment to both you and your pupils. 

On Thanksgiving morning my young son who is in 
his second year in North Dallas High School told me 
that he was going out for a football game with some 
of his friends. When he returned about noon time I 
asked him against whom he had been playing and he 
told me he had been in a game with a bunch of boys 
from Booker T. Washington High School. 

Being interested in the relationship between the two 
races, I immediately began questioning him concerning 
all angles of the game. He was very complimentary 
in his statement concerning the behavior of your pupils. 
I asked him whether any of the colored boys used bad 
language in the form of dirty expressions or cursing 
and he told me that although he heard some of the 
white boys using profanity, none of the colored boys 
did. He said that they were true sports through all 
the game and although one of the white boys received 
a broken collar bone, none of the boys felt it was due 
in any way to unfair play on account of the colored 
boys. He said that after the game was over, when the 
colored boys had donned their clothes, that they were 
all nice and clean and were polite in every respect to 
all there. 

One of the men from our office who was passing 
stopped and watched a part of the game and he gave 
me the same report as to the conduct of the colored 
boys while on the field. . . . 


This is a fair example of the possibilities for 
racial accord which now exist in the South. It 
would require little more than a real disposition 
on the part of the leaders of southern life to 
free the Negro from many of the hateful and 
unnecessary restrictions from which he suffers. 
They are but relics of the slave regime and 
have no reason for being at the present time. 
As a matter of fact, the persistence of many 
customs and laws designed to stigmatize the Ne- 
gro is due to lack of courage on the part of 
those who mould public opinion. There are, we 
know, some who take a sadistic delight in per- 
secuting the Negro. But we like to believe that 
these are growing less and less. We like to think 
that there are not a few who have become a 
little tired of being constantly called upon to 
explain the systematic humiliation of their fel- 
low citizens. 


The young men from the white high school 
who played the young men from the Negro high 
school in Dallas are the vanguard of a great 
army of young men and women who will refuse 
to be haunted by the ghosts of an age that is 
past. 
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In the News Columns 


BILL ROBINSON 


l you were asked to guess his age you prob- 
ably would say that he is in his late thirties. 
He has the appearance of an athlete, a 
lithe, slender, well-knit body, a springy walk 
and the ease of motion which indicates perfect 
muscular coordination and control. He has been 
an athlete, a sprinter, though most people have 
forgotten it—one of the best 100 and 220 yard 
sprinters of his time. Sprinting for him was an 
avocation, a sort of side issue in which he in- 
dulged for the sheer love of it. But he had an- 
other love—he loved to dance—for only a man 
who loved to do a thing could have attained 
the utter perfection which he has attained in 
dancing. And after you have watched him and 
closed your eyes and listened to the amazing in- 
tricacy of his rhythmic tapping and opened 
them again to observe how effortless he seems 
to make it—and then someone tells you he is 
fifty-eight instead of thirty-seven — you look 
again in sheer wonder. 

Bill Robinson, known to his intimates as 
“Bojangles,” celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
as a professional dancer the other day. He be- 
gan his career at the age of eight years in the 
city of his birth, Richmond, Virginia. Since 
that time he has danced all over America and 
Europe in vaudeville, in musical comedy, and 
recently in the motion pictures where he co- 
starred with little Miss Shirley Temple, whom he 
taught to dance. She is but one of his pupils, 
which include the great tap dancing artists of 
America, for he has been eagerly sought as a 
teacher for the last quarter of a century. 

It is doubtful if any of his pupils will ever be 
able to acquire the skill of their teacher. Com- 
petent observers and critics are one in their ac- 
claim of Bill Robinson as the king of all the 
tap dancers of all time. Even the amateur can 
note something different in his dancing. The 
pattern he weaves is as complete as a symphonic 
poem. It has color and variation and infinite 
grace. It has depth and feeling. 

The same obstacles face the Negro on every 
level, the same handicaps confront the dancer, 
the actor as confront the chemist, the skilled 
mechanic, the doctor, lawyer, dentist, nurse. 
And it requires the same type of character to 
overcome them in the acting profession as it 
does in any other sphere of life. Bill Robinson 
has reached the very pinnacle of his profession. 
He is one of the highest paid performers in the 
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Bill Robinson 


world. And his rise to fame has not been easy 
despite his youthful appearance, his unlined 
face, his cheerful countenance. 

His great popularity, strange to say, comes 
only in part from his fame as a dancer. It comes 
from his great generosity, his liberality, his will- 
ingness to help others of every race and creed 
and nationality. He not only gives from his 
personal funds, he gives lavishly of his time and 
his energy. There is no cause, Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, which he is not willing to aid. Some- 
times at great financial loss to himself, some- 
times at the expense of much needed rest he 
has appeared personally to give his services in 
behalf of the unfortunate. There is only one 
question he ever asks—Is the cause a worthy 
one? 

That is the reason that on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary he was overwhelmed with 
telegrams and messages of congratulation. They 
came from people in every walk of life, from 
Cabinet officers and Governors, Senators, 
churchmen, from fellow performers, from the 
great of the American stage and screen, and in 
addition to a host of other friends the chief ex- 
ecutive of the City of New York, Mayor Fiorella 
H. LaGuardia, visited his home to offer his 
congratulations in person. E. A. C. 
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On the Cultivation of a Young Genius 


@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


HE hope of every race is not in its com- 

mon people. Democracy has shown us 

that while the mass may be educated to 
a certain degree, it cannot under our present 
system of lack of eugenic selection, proceed fur- 
ther than that degree. The common man has 
his inalienable rights and privileges, he is due 
his utmost development, but if universal com- 
pulsory education has shown us anything it is 
that comparatively few people can ever become 
educated. All the books in the world do not in- 
duce people to read if they do not want to read, 
and though the air is full of music, only a few 
will listen to it. 

It is the few who are our hope. A few chil- 
dren are born every year who are to be our 
leaders in thought and in creation. The problem 
of each race is to find those children and de- 
velop them. I do not believe that left alone 
genius will necessarily show itself, or ever at- 
tain to its full powers. Genius is simply an ex- 
traordinary power lodged in a human creature. 
That creature is subject to the same handicaps 
that surround us all. He has only as much time 
at best as a lifetime. He may, through poverty 
and unnecessary illness, waste years of it. He 
needs certain tools of knowledge and skill with 
which to work; without them his genius never 
flowers. More than once I have received manu- 
scripts which had the germs of something po- 
tentially great in them, but the writer could not 
use his language and so he could not tell what 
was in him. Genius may be cut off by social 
disapprobation. If a man is born out of his 
time his genius is wasted. If he is born of a race 
or a class oppressed his genius may be wasted. 
The genius child is not always given a strength 
greater than others in overcoming obstacles. 
Often he is shyer and more sensitive. Yet upon 
his shoulders, if his genius can flower, his race 
is carried ahead more swiftly than by all the 
millions of average men and women. 

To find this genius child, then, should be the 
care of every people. It is not a new idea. The 
Jews expressed it in their hope for a Messiah. 
Thibetans have it in their choice of each new 
Dalai Lama. The ancient Chinese had it in the 
founding of each new dynasty. Only democracy 
makes no search and no place for the genius 
child. In the mass of our average life he is lost. 
We do not need so much today the search for 
the common man as for the uncommon man. 
It is beginning to occur even to the common 
man that he is not quite enough for himself. He 
needs something better than his own brains. 


This genius child is not necessarily an artist, 
nor a potential political leader, although he may 
be either. He is simply that child born with a 
better brain and a better body than his fellows, 
with more of that strange and potent force we 
call personality. He may appear anywhere, and 
we should all be watching for him. Teachers in 
schools, parents in their homes, humanitarians 
everywhere should be watching for him. For the 
genius child is not one child only. He is many, 
though always too few. Whenever he is found 
he should be nurtured as one nurtures hope for 
life. For he is our hope. Only that genius mind 
can explain to the rest of us a little more of 
what life is and what it is for. Only the genius 
mind can lighten our darkness at all. With his 
inventions in science he lengthens our days and 
makes life more tolerable, with his art he de- 
lights our souls, with his perceptions he sees 
what the common man can never perceive. 
Democracy is at once absurd and true; absurd 
because we are created in bondage to blood and 
heredity and therefore unequal; true because 
the genius child may be born of any race and 
class. 

And when he is found we ought, like wise 
men of old, to worship him. If he is oppressed 
by poverty, he should at whatever cost be freed. 
The Chinese know this. In many a Chinese vil- 
lage there stands a marble arch, in some are 
several such arches. They are erected to the 
genius children born in that village. When the 
quality of a genius child was perceived, all the 
village united in sending him to school and in 
giving him every advantage for full develop- 
ment, not for the child’s sake that he might 
profit selfishly by it, but that he might use his 
matured ability for all the people of the village 
and of the nation. When he had become famous 
as a governor or a scholar and had fulfilled his 
promise, the village joined together in erecting 
the arch to his perpetual memory. 


For the genius child should be taught to feel 
that what he has been given is for the use of the 
race, and not for his private enrichment and 
enjoyment. It is not his merit that in his body 
are lodged peculiar gifts. There is a socialism 
of the spirit which makes it as wrong for a 
man to keep solely for his own use his superior 
abilities as for another man to accumulate un- 
earned material wealth. Genius is a gift of the 
gods to a race, not to an individual. 

Search out, then, the genius children. Train 
and develop them, and when they have come 
into their fullest power, let them lead the way 
onward. 
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Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro: 1936 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE OF 
THE NEGRO: 1936 


FICTION: 
Julian Mess- 
ner, N. Y.—$2.50. 
Big Blow “meee Pratt, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 
—$2.5 
Phe Square—Hamilton Basso, Scribner & Sons, 
N. Y.—$2.50. 


A White Man and A Black Man In the Deep South— 


James Saxon Childers—Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y.— 
$2.50. 

The sub-plots of 

Gone With the Wind—Margaret Mitchell, Macmillan, 


N. Y.—$3.00. 
Absolom, Absolom—Wnm. Faulkner, Random House Press, 
N. Y.—$2.50. 
* * * 
Under the Sun—Grace Flandrau, Chas. Scribner’s, N. Y. 
2.50. 
Aivleen Witch—Joyce Cary—Wm. Morrow, N. Y.— 
2.50. 


* * * 


POETRY and BELLES LETTRES: 
,» The Woman’s Press, 


N. Y.—75 cents. 
No Alabaster Box and Other Poems, 
Alpress, Phila.—$1.50. 
We Lift Our Voices and Other Poems—Mae V. Cowdery 
Alpress, Phila.—$1.50. 
Poems in The American Caravan: 1936—Willard Wright 
—Wnm. Morrow & Co., N. Y.—$3.95. 
We Sing America: An Anthology—Marion Cuthbert— 
Friendship Press, N. Y.—$1.00. 
* * * 


“Eve Lynn”— 


Belles Images—Rene Maran, Editions Delmas, Paris— 
8 fr. 

Poems, Prose and Plays by Alexander Pushkin—trans. by 
Yarmolinsky and Deutsch—Random Press, N. Y.— 


$3.00. 


* > * 
DRAMA: 
White Man--Samson Raphaelson, National Theatre, 
One Way 


Bontemps—Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa. 
Mss. Langston Hughes and Arna 
Bontemps—Gilpin Players, Cleveland. 
New Theatre League Plays: N. Y.—25 cents each: 
1. Trouble with the Angels—Bernard Schoenfeld. 
2. Mighty Wind a Blowin’—Alice H. Ware. 
3. Angelo Herndon Jones—Langston Hughes. 
Project—Negro Unit—Lafayette Thea- 
tre 
Walk Together Chillun—Frank Wilson. 
The Conjure Man Dies—Rudolph Fisher. 
Turpentine—J. A. Smith and Peter Morell. 
Obey’s Noah—dramatized by Carlton Moss. 
Shakespeare: Macbeth—dramatized in Negro style 
by Orson Welles. 
Bassa Moona—African Dance Drama by Momodu 
Johnson and Norman Coker. 
* * 


NEGRO MUSIC AND ART: 


Negro Musicians and Their Music—Maud Cuney Hare— 
Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C.—$3.15. 
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Alain Locke, Associates in 


The Negro and His Music 
D. C.— 25 cents. 


Negro Folk Education, Washington, 


Hot Jazz—Hughes Panassi¢é—N. Witmark & Co., N. Y.— 
$5.00. 

Swing That Music—Louis Armstrong—-Longmans, Green 
& Co., N. Y.—$2.50. 

Negro Folk Songs—John and Allan Lomax—Macmillan 
Co., N. Y.—$3.00. 


Folk Songs of Mississippi—Arthur Hudson, University of 
North Carolina Press— $5.00. 
Rolling Along in Song—ed. by 
Viking Press, N. Y.—$3.50. 
Negro Art: Past and Present—Alain Locke, Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, Washington, D. C.—25 cents. 
* * * 


SOCIOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY & RACE RELATIONS: 
Alien Americans—B. Schrieke—Viking Press, N. Y.— 
$2.50. 
A Preface to Racial Understanding 
Friendship Press, $1.00. 


Rosamond Johnson 


Charles S. Johnson 


Preface to Peasantry—Arthur Raper—University of 
North Carolina Press—$3.50. 

The Story of the American Negro—Corinne Brown— 
Friendship Press—$1.00. 

Twelve Negro Americans—Mary Jenness — Friendship 
Press—$1.00—paper—60 cents. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar—Benjamin G. Brawley—Univer- 


sity of North Carolina Press—$1.00. 

From Harlem to the Rhine: Story of New York’s Colored 
Volunteers—Arthur W. Little—Covici-Friede, N. Y.—- 
$3.00. 

The French Quarter— 
Inc., N. Y¥Y.—$3.50. 

My Great Wide Beautiful World—Juanita Harrison 
Macmillan Co., N. Y.—$2 


Herbert Alfred Knopf, 


Asbury 


God in a Rolls Royce- John Horsher—Hilman-Curl, 
N. Y.—$2.50. 
* * * 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS and COLONIAL 
PROBLEMS: 


American 


Phila.— 


Harris, 
Science, 


The Negro As Capitalist—-Abram 
Academy of Political and Social 
$3.00. 

The Negro Labor Unionist of New York—Charles Frank- 
lin—-University of Columbia Press, N. Y.—$3.75. 

The Negro Question in the United States—J. S. Allen 
International Publishers, N. Y.— $2.00. 

A World View of Race—Ralph J. Bunche—Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, Washington, D. C.—25 cents. 


Out of Africa—Emory Ross—Friendship Press, N. Y.--- 
$1.00. 
How Britain Rules Africa—George Padmore, Lathrop- 


Lee & Shepard, N. Y.—$3.50. 

Haiti and Her Problems—Dantes Bellegarde—University 
of Porto Rico Press. 
Negroes and the Law- 

Press, Boston—$3.50. 
Pro-Slavery Thought of the Old South—William Sumner 
Jenkins—University of North Carolina Press—$2.50. 
The Negro School Curriculum: A Symposium — July 

issue—Journal of Negro Education, Washington, D. C. 
Adult Education Among Negroes—Ira DeA. Reid—Asso- 
ciates in Negro Folk Education—25 cents. 


Fitzhugh Styles —- Christopher 


* * * 
AFRICANA: 
The Gentle Savage—Richard Wyndham—-Wm. Morrow 
& Co., N. Y.—$2.75. 


Journey Without Maps—Graham Greene. 
Civilizations of the Negro: Part III, of Murchison’s 
Handbook of Social Psychology — ‘Clark University 
Press, $6.00. 
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GOD SAVE REALITY! 9 


RUTH may be stranger than fiction, but 

fiction is certainly more confusing than re- 

ality. And especially so, the modern fiction 
of the South, which means, in large part, the 
fiction of Negro life; since the Negro is almost 
the pet obsession of the Southern novelist. Once, 
however, it was a solid South, fictionally speak- 
ing, and a stereotyped Negro. Now the pendu- 
lum has swung to another bad extreme: one is 
bewildered by the contradictions of the diverg- 
ent interpretations and must agonize over the 
problem “Which South” and “What Negro”! 
Every author almost has his “private South,” 
and in desperation, one is forced to say: “God 
save Reality!”, since the writers can’t. 


The publishers’ blurb for Minnie Hite 
Moody’s Death Is a Little Man says: “you will 
not find here the depraved South of God’s Little 
Acre or Tobacco Road ; not the soft, aristocratic 
South of So Red the Rose, nor the labor- 
troubled South of A Sign for Cain. Neither 
the mumbo-jumbo of Stars Fell on Alabama 
nor the sinister mob-rule of Deep Dark River 
have been set down here for your entertainment. 
This is just a tender, heartfelt story of simple 
people!” All of which is more than half true. 
But it is not true, as they continue to assure, that 
its reading “will do no more than make you 
glad you've read it”; and not from any defect 
of the book, which is a carefully observed, con- 
vincingly told story, but from the fact that again 
the South is a burning issue, and there are only 
two ways of reacting to it. There are the novels 
that condone and those that condemn; emo- 
tional neutrality is almost impossible. 


There are, of course, degrees of attitude on 
both sides. Death Is a Little Alan condones subt- 
ly, perhaps regretfully,—but condones just the 
same. But it should be read; it is far from be- 
ing a mere white man’s picture of the Negro. 
Ernie’s life in the typical Shantytown “Bottoms” 
is vividly pictured ; her trials, marital and other- 
wise, are well portrayed, we aver, her husband’s 
temptations and persecutions are carefully docu- 
mented; the moods are correct; considering 
the level of life the book reports, it is a true 
document of the outward action of Negro life 
and of its articulate speech, all that an outsider 
can hear. But of the private thought, and even 
Mrs. Moody’s Negroes have it,—half of it sub- 
conscious and the rest slyly suppressed beneath 
their conventional servility,—of that, not a word. 
But where is the blame? With not a single sus- 
tained serious piece of fiction by a Negro author 
in this year’s list, I think it is too easy a way 
sut to blame white authorship for not reporting 
what it does not, cannot hear. Mrs. Moody 


Of Negro literature and art Dr. Locke speaks 
with authority. This is the eighth article on Con- 
temporary Literature of the Negro written for 
"Opportunity" by the urbane professor of phil- 
osophy at Howard University. These articles 
have appeared each year since 1929 except 
the year 1930. 


guesses at some of it intuitively, but she catches 
only swaggering fatalism for the men, Christian 
resignation for the women ;—which again is the 
half truth or a fraction over. But the rest! 
That part of the question is up to the Negro 
novelist in a day when the Negro cannot com- 
plain that he is a victim of literary neglect. We 
strain our ears and wait. 

Moreover, although the trend in contemporary 
Southern fiction is to admit the inextricable tan- 
gle of white and black lives in the Southern 
scheme, it is not to be expected, either on moral 
or literary grounds, that the Negro character 
should always receive specialized attention. For 
this reason I have not listed as fiction of the 
Negro the year’s two most sensational South- 
ern novels: Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind or William Faulkner's Absolom, Absolom, 
for all their importance, sectional as well as ra- 
cial. Mammy is far from a stock or minor char- 
acter in this best seller of Secession apologetics ; 
and the half-wit mulatto son of Faulkner’s Quix- 
otic hero, Colonel Sutpen, is after all the living 
symbol of Faulkner’s morbid and satirical obit- 
uary of the “Old Regime.” The one manages 
her mistress by the age-old Negro subtlety of 
flattering servility ; the other stands as the futile 
indictment of miscegenation. But after all, the 
tragedy is on both sides and for the general read- 
ing public, it is the South, not the Negro that 
matters. However, how is that public divided: 
hundreds of thousands of copies for the senti- 
mental, nostalgic resurrection of _ historical 
ghosts; and only thousands for the revealing, 
but tedious surgery of Faulkner’s post-mortem. 
However no amount of romancing will conceal 
the fact that the old South is dead ; and whoever 
must know why it died, must have read Sanc- 
tuary, Light in August and now Absolom, Abso- 
lom. 

The popular verdict may be with the condon- 
ing apologists (and this classification does not 
impugn motives, in fact admits that much which 
affects the public this way originates less harm- 
fully as escapist day-dreaming), but the literary 
verdict, and this year’s weight of numbers, is for 
those who criticize and by implication condemn. 
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We can take them in order of degree. Theodore 
Pratt’s Big Blow is a melodrama of love and 
social antagonisms in Florida. Its real achieve- 
ment is the fearless realism of its portrayal of 
white “cracker” low-life, showing its common 
denominators with the black peasant life sur- 
rounding it, Holy Roller revivals, barbecues and 
all. But Wade Barrett’s love of Celie brings him 
into the snares of the community’s prejudice, 
and the symbolic “Big Blow” is a hurricane that 
pens Wade, Celie and the fear-stricken Negro 
they have saved from a lynching party in a shack 
with a social as well as an atmospheric storm 
over their heads. This story is good melodrama, 
good sociology, and entertaining prose. 

Better still, in literary and social values is 
Hamilton Basso’s Courthouse Square. It too is 
a drama of the chronic feud of race in Southern 
life; with a white victim (as is frequent now in 
contemporary Southern fiction). The third gen- 
eration of Southern liberals, David Barondess 
seeks a haven after a disillusioning life in the 
North in his ancestral and typical Southern town. 
He and his father espouse the cause of an enter- 
prising Negro physician struggling to found a 
hospital sanitorium for his people. The antagon- 
isms of property owners, politicians and a news- 
paper editor kindle the “poor whites” to mob ac- 
tion, the Negro section is attacked, the hospital 
burned and, in saving the Negro physician from 
their fury, David is felled, seriously beaten and 
wounded, in Macedon’s Courthouse Square. 
This is really a contribution to Southern fiction, 
not because it pleads the Negro cause, but be- 
cause it turns an accurately focussed wide-angle 
lens on the contemporary Southern scene. In- 
cidentally, it is beautifully written. 

Duplicating another native Alabamian’s feat 
(Clement Wood’s precedent-breaking novel of 
fifteen years ago), James Saxon Childers writes 
“A Novel about a White Man and a Black Man 
in the Deep South.” It is a breathtaking title, 
and a breathtaking story : if just a little less tense 
and didactic, it would be a classic. But that is 
pardonable, if one considers what Southern 
Medes and Persians this story defies. Gordon 
Nicholson of a prominent Birmingham family 
becomes the college friend of Dave Gordon, Ne- 
gro fellow student, at a Northern college. After 
interludes typical of their generation, the World 
War in France for one, Harlem professional life 
for the other, they meet again in Birmingham, 
and continue their friendship on the plane of 
what the orthodox South calls “social equality,” 
but what is to them and a few understanding 
liberals, common interests. One is avocationally 
an author, the other a composer ; after workaday 
journalism and college teaching they exchange 
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confidences and aspirations in stimulating com- 
panionship. Whisperings, mutterings, threats, 
then violence spell out the rising crescendo of 
reactionary Birmingham’s indignation, but they 
fight out their hazardous friendship, to the cost- 
ly tune of Gordon’s social connections, Anne, 
his sister's broken engagement, Dave's narrow 
escape through Gordon and a liberal lawyer 
friend’s loyalty from a framed up charge of 
arson. Finally, at the point of moral victory, 
fate steps in with the suicide of Anne, too weak 
to stand the community pressure. They stick 
out this tragic Southern Ophelia’s funeral, write 
each other consoling letters, but at the end the 
shadow of it all accumulatively falls between 
them and they stoically realize the cost and 
drift apart. This sounds defeatist, but the reac- 
tions of the main characters, especially Gordon’s 
frequent rhetorical challenges and protests, puts 
the moral defeat elsewhere, and where, most 
readers will agree, it belongs. Falling just short 
of being a classic of style, Mr. Childers’ novel is 
a classic of human insight and courageous socia! 
analysis. It is unmistakeable evidence of the new 
leaven in the old Southern lump. 

Turning from the fiction of the “Black Belt” 
to that of the “Dark Continent,” we find two 
significant indictments. Grace Flandrau goes 
back to her familiar Congo for nine psychologic- 
al studies of white men’s lives in Central Africa ; 
and the upshot of all the tragic complications 
registers a moral verdict: defeat for political and 
economic and human exploitation, success for 
scientific research and truly humanitarian effort. 
Miss Flandrau never set out to defend such a 
thesis, which makes her reporting all the more 
convincing ; but the colonial administrators, ad- 
venturers and other parasites of the colonial sys- 
tem do come to naught (truth telling observers 
have said so since the days of Joesph Conrad), 
and in that sense the jungle conquers and has 
the last laugh. Her explorers and medical re- 
search characters, however, finally “come 
through” to the mutual gain of black and white 
It is indeed strange the way in which, even in 
fiction, the truth will out. Finally, Joyce Cary, 
veteran of the British Nigerian civil service, but 
Irish by birth, tells an amazing true story of 
witchcraft in “The African Witch.” For seeing 
beneath the surface of African life, Mr. Cary 
has at last understood witchcraft as Africa’s sys- 
tem of mass control, and chronicles the shrewd, 
vindictive victory of the juju priestess, Elizabeth 
Aladai over the white colony, her Caucasian lov- 
ing brother, who had been to Oxford, the in- 
triguing courtiers of the Emir who would not 
have her brother for the chieftain’s successor, 
and the people themselves whose force she ruth- 
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lessly used. I stressed Mr. Cary’s ancestry ; 
nothing short of Irish intuition could have dis- 
covered what has escaped so many British eyes 
and ears, and only Irish irony could tolerate 
Africa’s last laugh at all, for Aladai comes in 
between Colonel Rackham and Jude, his fiancee, 
between Louis Aladai and his ambition to mix 
white and black civilization, and even between 
Elizabeth and her own ambition to make her 
brother rule. Not that futility is the last word 
about Africa; but that the beginning in import- 
ant African fiction must be honesty and penetra- 
tion; and that Mr. Cary eminently has. 

Turning to poetry, once the Negro literary 
stronghold, we find most of our poets versifying ; 
and that in these days means the condoning 
school of thought or its near neighbor, the escap- 
ist mode of compensation. Miss Marion Cuth- 
bert, who atones somewhat later by a well edited 
and readable racial anthology for young people, 
We Sing America, in her volume of original 
poems, April Grasses is as typically in the vein 
of minor lyricism as the title suggests. A just 
critic, without being too arbitrary, would have to 
insist on one of two turns for these versifiers, 
either that they should put more of the honest- 
to-goodness substance of life into their work or 
write and rewrite until their lyrics become tech- 
nically mature. The same applies to another 
fragile, anaemic volume of verse No Alabaster 
Box and Other Poems by “Eve Lynn.” Her 
sponsor boasts “that not once does she refer to 
the peculiar problems of her own group” (she 
does in one or two places, just the same )——but 
adds that “hers is a heart that transcends the 
narrow bonds of race and seeks to encompass 
that mysterious realm of “love ye one another,” 
by which I infer, he means “the universal.” 
Downright fine, if the poet in question does suc- 
ceed in reaching the universal. But to escape the 
narrow bonds of race and shoal on the flats of 
minor poetry, that is the thrice repeated tragedy 
of this school of Negro literary escapism. One 
wonders when some tide of actuality will rise 
high enough to sweep some of these poets across 
their Tennysonian sand-bars. 

Stanley Braithwaite is a happier sponsor of 
Mae Cowdery’s “Lift Our Voices,’ although 
some of her poetry, too, is tangled in not too 
congruous or vital imagery and merely precipi- 
tates personal love lyricism when the poetic fish 
come to market. Garden pools, spring clouds, 
and summer clover are all too frequent. But 
Miss Cowdery, who has always had real poetic 
possibilities, gathers her talents to a real focus in 
places, especially her title poem with its: 

“Beat out the brazen brass of the sun 
Give us sharp pointed stars 
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To cleanse our hands of your cowardly 
clay, 
Shut out the brazen music of patriot 
bands, 
Give us the soft humming of rain 
To soothe our weary ears... . 
O Liberty, you have been a vow too 
* + 
We cannot build our dreams 
Into strong towers of reality 
On your faltering foundations— 
We cannot let our thoughts run free 
In a sluggish pool of prejudice! 
* * * 
We must clear this humid air 
Of vows and promises never kept, 
Of fear and false confidence, 
That we may fill the lungs 
Of our young with the cold wind, 
The clear pure wind of courage! 
* * * 
O audience 
So unaware of our music, 
We are a symphony reaching the final 
movement,— 
Fortissimo 

The fortissimo Miss Cowdery heralds, comes 
thundering in, gusty, lusty and not too clear 
throated in the poetry of a so-called proletarian 
poet like Willard Wright, whose poems in The 
American Caravan are doubly significant :—of 
a new strain in Negro poetry and a slow matur- 
ing of one of our really vital poetic talents. Wil- 
lard Wright faces crude reality and dares to try 
to render it poetically, which is the contempo- 
rary poet's real job; in time it will ring more 
clearly and artistically. 

Across the water, and a literary generation re- 
moved, Rene Maran, still faithful to his poetic 
master, Henri de Regnier, brings out his fourth, 
—a slender volume of poems, Belles Images. Not 
exactly happy images, but crystal clear in their 
observation of life and sharpened by a skillful 
style to a poetic focus. For one who has come 
to grips with reality in a masterful way as in 
Batouala and The Book of the Jungle, these 
diversions are warrantable, and our ambitious 
stylists should be sentenced to read them. In fact 
—(to continue this year’s curtain-lecture mood), 
what seems to me primarily wrong with our 
younger poets is that they haven’t read enough 
of the great poetry that has preceded them. It 
would silence some, and reform others. One 
book that they—and all others should read, now 
that it is cheaply available in English, is the 
collected work of Alexander Pushkin. In spite 
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of the fault finding with the translation by those 
more competent than I to judge, it is a great sat- 
isfaction, human and racial, to have this master’s 
work handily available. There is no other way, 
at second hand, to realize what this literary co- 
lossus meant to Russian literature and what, 
today, at his centenary, he means to world liter- 
ature. No one expects another Pushkin to rise 
soon, here or elsewhere, but he has a message 
for today’s writers; one of penetrating insight 
into life, realistic courage, love and understand- 
ing of folk materials, ability to criticize without 
hate, power to reduce a mood to potent symbols. 

Drama we must treat impressionistically, 
mainly because less than half of the increasing 
activity in the drama of Negro life is avail- 
able to the reader in printed form. But without 
its consideration, a picture of contemporary cul- 
ture as it relates to racial interests would be im- 
possible. Outstanding above all else is the great 
momentum that the Federal Art and Drama 
projects have given to Negro talent, both in the 
field of interpretation and creative writing. Free- 
dom from box-office risks and anticipated in- 
difference, the development for the first time of 
sound group organization promise a chance for 
Negro art and artists such as they have never 
before enjoyed. Next outstanding is the anxious 
and for the moment not too productive attempt 
of the radical or revolutionary Theatre to follow 
up its strike hit of Stevedore with Negro plays 
of social analysis and criticism. They have made 
a good beginning under the auspices of the New 
Theatre League, but even they would scarcely 
claim it to be more than a beginning. Intimate 
technical acquaintance with the theatre has been 
the Negro playwright’s chief handicap and the 
Federal projects in New York and many other 
centers promise to remedy that. 

The Gilpin players have presented When the 
jack Hollers, a pioneering attempt at satire and 
farce by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps, 
and the Hedgerow Theatre has made another 
beginning in middle class drama of Negro life in 
presenting One Way to Heaven dramatized from 
Countee Cullen’s novel by the author and Mr. 
Bontemps as collaborator. The New Theatre 
League prize plays are nest eggs of the radical 
theatre. No one doubts their ultimate purpose 
or the desirability of turning the Negro problem 
play to vital account. But they hardly more 
than lay a foundation for this vital dramatic 
future. Mrs. Ware’s ground breaking of the 


share-cropper situation is welcome though not 
smashingly dramatic; Trouble With the Angels, 
the revolt of the Green Pastures’ cast, is too 
anecdotal to fully develop its implications, and 
Angelo Fones is too obviously dramatized propa- 


ganda. Yet, these are good beginnings. Far be- 
yond that stage, though yet short of maturity, 
has been the considerable repertory of the Lafa- 
yette Theatre Federal Drama Unit. Next to 
their phenomenal Macbeth, which was a revela- 
tion of what fresh and daring adaptation can 
do, when supported by such acting as Eric Bur- 
roughs in Hecate and the general ensemble gave, 
must be rated Turpentine, a labor drama of the 
Carolina log camps. More than any play of the 
New Theatre group, this drama brought the 
thesis of labor and class struggle dramatically 
to life. Walk Together Chillun, in spite of one 
or two vital characters, was not sufficiently con- 
vincing of its theme; the feud of religious and 
secular leadership in the Negro community ; and 
the W.P.A. version of Noah was little more than 
an experiment in staging and mechanical stage 
effects; a good apprenticeship experience, how- 
ever. On Broadway, Sam Byrd’s stage presenta- 
tion of White Man, (reviewed last year ), proved 
this reviewer's contention as to the unconvinc- 
ing character of its denouement. Finally, with 
tremendous significance, Bassa Moona, first pro- 
ject of the African Dance Unit, follows the pro- 
mising trail of A ykunkor—with an African plot, 
setting, chants, dances anc special drum orches- 
tra music. Macbeth and Bassa Moona point the 
lesson of success by the pathway of originality 
and raciness as over against the dead hand of 
imitation, propaganda and the set formula. 

The literary phenomenon of the year is the 
sudden simultaneous appearance of seven publi- 
cations on Negro music. Negro music has been 
rising to spectacular dominance in American 
and world music ;—that we have known for a 
long time. But suddenly we seem to have become 
aware of the need for a critical stock-taking. For- 
tunately most of these critical and historical ap- 
praisals are the careful work of experts. Maud 
Cuney Hare, who devoted a lifetime to the de- 
fense of serious Negro music by lecture recitals 
with Theodore Richardson, gathered industrious- 
ly a remarkable volume of information, critical 
and historical, about Negro music and musicians. 
She lived to see the manuscript on its way to 
publication, and it was completed, with an ap- 
pendix on African music, by Dr. Woodson, her 
publisher. The book is indispensable to the seri- 
ous student of Negro music. It is written, how- 
ever, with a pronounced bias against jazz and 
popular music in general, and with what the 
writer believes a false conception of an antithesis 
between folk forms and art forms in music. From 
the opposite point of view, I have written, in the 
new series of Bronze Booklets, sponsored by the 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a critical analysis of Negro music, 
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‘bout which it is only appropriate to say that 
it was independently written. The two schools 
of thought on this question thus come forward 
imultaneously to the benefit—or confusion, of 
the interested reader. 

The folkists and folk-lorists in this field seem 
to have conspired ; four studies of Negro popular 
music surge at the reader. Hughes Panassie’s 
monumental analysis of jazz, known for several 
years to specialists who have followed the serious 
European literature of the subject, has at last 
been adequately translated—-a hard task: since 
like other European critics, Panassie takes his 
jazz as seriously and critically as one tradition- 
ally takes Bach. For the layman, there is the 
infinitely easier but authoritatively competent 
narrative of Louis Armstrong; who justifies his 
admirers by a remarkable demonstration of 
modest simplicity and sanity in his story of “how 
he grew up with jazz” and how jazz “went 
wrong” on Tin Pan Alley before the vogue of 
“Swing” and pure Negro idiom brought it back 
to its original folk spontaneity. His geuss is that 
“swing is America’s second big bid to bring forth 
a worthwhile music of its own.” Let us hope 
Louis is as good a prophet as he is a musician! 

On the trail of American folk songs, the 
Lomax brothers have been the most indefatig- 
able and successful hunters. This time they have 
found a folk bard, by the not too encouraging 
name of “Lead Belly” and have documented the 
living reality, music, words, commentary and all. 
Such research should have been made _ before 
the older generation died off ; but since it wasn't, 
we must be grateful to the Lomaxes. Professor 
Hudson, not to be outdone found a certain 
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“Two-time Tommy” in a Mississippi peniten- 
tiary, and got another bonanza; as far as folk 
ballads go, unfortunately without the most vital 
part,—the music. Recently a Marxian critic has 
taken the professional folk-lorists to task, saying 
“the professional collector of Negro folklore 
simply capitalizes upon the artificial peculiarities 
of a group kept in systematic impoverishment 
and ignorance. Minstrelsy was originally a defi- 
nite expression of the Southern land-owners, who 
defended slavery by adorning it with the melli- 
fluous phrases of Stephen Foster and Daniel Em- 
mett.” I presume that he would not altogether 
approve either of “Lead Belly” or “Two-Time 
Tommy,” and many readers will agree, most of 
the latter without reading these three and five 
dollar volumes. However with Soviet Russia 
spending millions of roubles on folk-song and 
folk-lore collection for its many minorities, one 
anxiousy awaits the opening of the Marxian 
counter-offensive in folklore: Mr. Gellert made 
a good start a year or so ago. Only one thing is 
certain: folk-life is basic and precious, and no 
good Marxian can deny that. A comprehensive 
anthology of Negro songs of all types has been 
announced by the Viking Press, edited by the 
quite experienced hand of Rosamond Johnson. 
A companion volume to The Negro and His 
Music, Negro Art: Past and Present has been 
written for the Bronze Booklet series by the 
writer. 

We began with the cry: God Save Reality! 
In the confusion of the critics and the partisan- 
ships of the artistic creeds and camps, perhaps 
we should have said, in the 18th Century phrase : 
“God save the Gentle Reader.” 


Black-Outs 


By PAUL ALEXANDER 


THIOPE squats in the squalor and gloom, 
Mouthing the cult of her Congo schemes; 

Ethiope hums thru the silence of doom, 
Weaving a prayer-rug out of her dreams. 


jim Crow flies 

Thru southern skies; 

jim Crow feeds on fear and pride. 
jim Crow caws 

A thousand laws 

To divorce his black-bird bride. 


Father Noah, don’t you think 
These years of sorrow more by half 


Than needs to make a false pride shrink ? 
Smother the echo of a laugh? 
(You did have over-much to drink.) 
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What Should We Expect of the 


National Administration? » » » 


@ By ROBERT L. VANN 


tional election and most of us have had an 
opportunity to think of something else be- 
sides votes and jobs. But let no one think that 
the Negroes will soon dismiss the national elec- 
tion of 1936. They should not dismiss it; they 
played too large a part in the election to dismiss 
it or to allow themselves to neglect the possibili- 
ties the election brought to them as a group. 
What are we to get out of the election? This 
question is on the lips of nearly every Negro who 
voted. It is a little difficult to give a full and 
complete answer. Some of us want one thing 
and some of us want another, depending upon 
our peculiar points of view. First of all, how- 


I: HAS been quite sixty days since the na- 


ever, we should not confuse what we want with 
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The phenomenal growth of the "Pittsburgh 
Courier" is a tribute to the sagacity, the en- 
ergy, and the vision of Robert L. Vann, publish- 
er. His advice has been eagerly sought by the 
High Command of the Democratic Party in the 
last two Presidential campaigns in which he has 
played a major role. 


Photo by Morgan & Marvin Smith 
(Courtesy of Amsterdam News) 


what we should reasonably expect. It is one 
thing to want something; it is quite another to 
regulate a reasonable expectation. 

In order to determine what we may reason- 
ably expect, we must look at the newly consti- 
tuted Congress. The coming 75th Congress may 
prove most interesting to all groups in these 
United States. Any number of bills may be 
introduced for the purpose of satisfying any 
number of groups of citizens. 
Bills will be introduced intend- 
ed to represent the desires of 
Negroes. Certainly legislation to 
guarantee Negroes their rights 
and protect them from lawless 
mobs is to be expected. Such 
legislation has been proposed 
from time to time and we are 
expecting similar bills to be of- 
fered to the new Congress. 

We are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent position now from that 
of former years. The Democra- 
tic party leaders as well as the 
President himself are aware that 
about three million or more Ne- 
groes supported President 
Roosevelt at the polls in Novem- 
ber. These party leaders, as 
much as we ourselves, are ex- 
pecting to see such measures as 
the Gavagan-Ludlow bills in- 
troduced. Some legislation to 
assure persons within the juris- 
diction of every state equal pro- 
tection of the laws and to pun- 
ish the crime of mob violence 
is certain to be proposed before 
the coming Congress. Many of 
us share the belief that had 
Congress remained in_ session 
another week last summer, the 
House would have been forced 
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to a showdown on 
the Gavagan bill. 
It must be remem- 
bered that a ma- 
jority of those 
who signed the 
petitions provided 
for under the rules 
of the House were 
Democrats from 
the North, East 
and West. This 
year the new 
Congress will not 
be dominated as 
in years gone by 
by Southern Dem- 
ocrats. For the first 
time in the history 
of the Democratic 
party, members 
coming from dis- 
tricts north of the 
Mason-Dixon line 
will enjoy an ad- 


vantage in com- 
mittee chairman- 
ships. In the last session, about seventeen of the 
standing committees of the Senate were headed 
by Southern Democrats, but after January 3, 
1937, Northern Democrats will be in the lead. 
In the House, many of the Southern Democrats 
will have to surrender their former positions to 
their fellow Democrats from the North, East 
and West. 


With this setup in mind, we ought to be able 
to determine what to expect at the hands of the 
Democratic party during the 75th Congress. In 
all probability, we will have to exercise care lest 
our desires run away with our better judgment. 
We should adjust our expectations to the circum- 
stances and measure them by the known proba- 
bilities and make our fight accordingly. Cer- 
tainly the Democrats will not be able to do as 
much dodging in the 75th Congress as they have 
had to do heretofore. We are not going to hear 
long drawn-out speeches lauding the Negro dur- 
ing the 75th Congress, because the man who 
makes such a speech will be faced with the neces- 
sity of supporting his speech by his vote; and it 
is known that politicians are slow to precipitate 
difficulties for themselves by making untimely 
speeches. 

But some members of Congress have already 
made speeches and in those speeches, they have 
practically committed themselves to at least one 
piece of legislation having to do with the pre- 
vention of lynching. Some of us recall that on 


Part of the Democratic Majority in Pittsburgh 


(Courtesy of the Pittsburgh Courier) 


the floor of the House in the month of June, I 
think, in the year of 1936, Congressman Louis 
Ludlow, Democrat of Indiana, stated that he 
would introduce a new anti-lynching bill the 
first day of the next Congress. Among other 
things, he is reported as having said that it was 
a source of much regret to him that the 74th 
Congress was about to adjourn without enacting 
a Federal law to curb the dreadful crime of 
lynching. Further he stated, “The satanic work 
done by lynching bees is enough to make the 
cheeks of every true American turn crimson with 
shame. On the opening day of the recent ses- 
sion, I introduced an anti-lynching bill which 
would reach this evil with penalties so drastic 
that it would insure a discontinuance of such 
outrages. If I am re-elected to Congress, I shall 
reintroduce my anti-lynching bill on the open- 
ing day and press it with all the vigor I can 
command for the earliest possible consideration.” 


Congressman Joseph A. Gavagan of New 
York has made similar commitments concerning 
lynching. 

Now these commitments lead us to expect 
some activity in the interest of anti-lynching 
bills by these two gentlemen who went so far as 
to commit themselves. Just what they will do 
remains to be seen because we are mindful that 
the party caucus usually controls the legislation 
to be enacted under the guiding hand of the 
party leader. 
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At One of Baltimore's Polling Places 


But aside from an anti-lynching bill, we have 
a right to expect progressive legislation, which of 
necessity must affect the thirteen or fourteen mil- 
lions of us whose economic lot is tied up insepa- 
rably with the lot of other American citizens. 
Wherever we have an opportunity, we should 
lend our influences to the passage of social legis- 
lation intended to help the masses. Likewise, 
legislation having to do with the labor problems 
of the country should receive our support be- 
cause the time is not far distant when the so- 
called labor organizations of this country will 
open their doors to Negro membership. We 
should not expect to share in the benefits of 


improved labor conditions unless we are willing - 


to help bring them about. 
In closing, let me repeat that what we expect 
of the Administration in Washington should be 
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(Courtesy of the Baltimore Afro-American) 


carefully guarded lest we confuse what we expect 
with what we are likely to want. Too much 
legislation requested for us as Negroes, because 
we are Negroes, may prove our undoing in later 
years. Rather, let us have and work for legisla- 
tion for the common good and then see to it 
that the benefits are distributed impartially. We 
may like to call ourselves partisans when an 
election is before us, but unless we are partisans 
for the purpose of improving the general status 
of all of us, it is of little or no value to partici- 
pate in partisan politics. If we are Democrats, 
we ought to accept the responsibility for an 
improved condition of Republicans, Socialists, 
Communists, farmers,—everybody. If we can- 
not do this, then our partisanship is too selfish, 
and our reign as the majority party will be short- 
lived. 


Dirge for a Saturday Night 
By KATHLEEN SUTTON 
BiAck: brother black, hear the death bells toll 
Far across the ocean where your sires were bred; 


Pray on your knees for the Lord to bless your soul, 
Shiver in your cabin, tremble in your bed! 


Black, brother black, sing a Methodist hymn 
Learn from a preacher in a dark frock coat. 
(Strange fruit hanging from the live oak limb, 
Whiskey down the gullet, cord around the throat.) 


Black, brother black, stamp your feet and shout! 
Or run like a rabbit down the alley way 

While the white man’s guns put a race to rout, 
And the white man’s God has nothing to say. 
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@ By MABEL THOMPSON RAUCH 


LD Dr. Daniel Magee sat before the glow- 
QC) ing bed of coals in his fireplace gratefully 

enjoying their warmth. Outside, a cold 
autumn rain was lashing the few remaining 
leaves from the tall black oaks bordering the 
quiet old fashioned street, and venting its force 
against the streaming window panes. 

In the deep silence of the house, Dr. Danny 
could hear the slow ticking of the tall old clock 
down the hallway. He had told Aunt Lacy to 
go home early for he saw in the late afternoon 
that a storm was brewing. She was the elderly 
colored woman who had come each day since 
the death of his wife many years ago, to cook 
and clean for him. 

Supper was long past now. He sat with feet 
outstretched, hands folded over his comfortable 
paunch, listening to the storm outside, and 
ruminating over the weather. First had come 
at the end of September, a sudden early snow 
and bitter cold. Then, all of October had 
warmed and glowed in as perfect Indian summer 
weather as ever had painted the leaves of the 
maples and sumac, down in Little Egypt. But 
now November was starting with a cold winter 
rain. The old man wondered if there would be 
any more mild days. At his age, a little sun- 
shine— 

Someone pulled the bell at the front door, 
then knocked repeatedly, respectful, but  insis- 
tent. Dr. Danny felt a faint curiosity as he 
slowly heaved his heavy bulk from the old 
rocker and went down the hall to answer the 
summons. 

“Oh, it’s you, Professor,” he said, at sight of 
the damp figure which stood waiting on the 
porch, “Come in, come in.” 

With a deprecatory gesture at his streaming 
wetness, the powerful figure of a middle-aged 
mulatto stepped inside the hallway and stood 
upon the floor mat, shutting out the fury of 
the storm as he closed the door behind him. He 
held his soaked and battered felt hat in his 
hands, turning it around and around as he 
talked. 

“Dr. Danny,” he said entreatingly, “could you 
come to my house, now—tonight? I’ve got my 
car out in front—already to take you—” 

The old physician stood hesitating for a few 
moments without answering. Of course, Professor 
Woods was the principal of the colored high 
school and the town’s leading Negro citizen, had 
been for twenty years, but still Dr. Magee who 
had retired several years before, only went to a 


A story of Negro-white relationships written 
with insight and sympathy and no little under- 
standing by a white woman whose contacts with 
Negroes in her early life has served to broaden 
her outlook and interests. 


few old friends nowadays. On such an evening 
as this— 

“What's the trouble, Professor?” he inquired 
kindly, “can’t you get any of the younger doc- 
tors—tonight? You know Chase and Easton 
handle most of the colored practice now— 
Which of your family’s ill?” 

“It isn’t for my folks, Dr. Danny—it’s for 
Perry North. I didn’t try to get any of the 
younger doctors. He just asked for you—he 
said, would you mind coming out tonight to see 
the old comrade that went up San Juan Hill 
with you? He asked if you’d just come and sit 
with him awhile—said it would help him- 
while he marched on—” 

“Ts he that low, Woods?” asked the old man 
gravely. 

“He'll never live till morning, Sir, I’m afraid, 
and it didn’t seem right to me for him to die, 
all alone with us colored folks. Seems like he 
should have someone out of his own race there 
with him at the end. After all, he was a fine 
man once, before drink got him—as smart a 
man as this town ever saw. I asked him who 
else I should get, I wanted others of his old 
friends there, but he simply said that you were 
the only one that might care to come—” 

“Of course, I'll go,” said Dr. Magee. 

He stepped back into his warm comfortable 
bedroom, placed the screen before the fireplace, 
and began rather helplessly fumbling around, 
looking for his outer things. Professor Woods 
opened the door of the clothes closet and brought 
the doctor’s overcoat and hat to him. 

“Wait a moment, Sir, till I get that muffler 
for your throat, the rain’s very cold tonight.” 

He assisted him with the various garments, 
then noticed that Dr. Magee still had on his 
easy congress gaitors. 

“Sit down a moment, Sir, let me change those 
to heavy shoes, and put on these rubbers here.” 

The old man suffered Professor Woods to drop 
onto his knees before him and make the change, 
meanwhile mumbling apologetically about his 
weight making it difficult for him to stoop over 
during these last years. 

“Never mind, Sir—-we’re in a hurry now. 
I’m an old hand at this.” Professor Wood’s mag- 
nificent teeth flashed whitely in his dark olive 
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face as he smiled up at the old man. “I shined 
part of my way right through college, you 
know—” 

He opened a large black cotton umbrella 
against the storm’s force as they left the shelter 
of the porch. Down the winding brick walk, 
past the bare dripping lilac and syringa bushes, 
through the gate in the white picket fence they 
passed ; then Professor Woods bundled the old 
physician into the waiting coupe at the curb. He 
went around, took the driver’s seat, and started 
the machine down the rain swept street. 

“It’s a cozy little car you’ve got here,” said 
the venerable doctor. “I never learned to drive 
one, myself. About the time they were getting 
so that common folks could own one, I quit 
practicing, and my old mare, Nancy Lee, did 
well enough for my wife and me to drive around 
town, and then I lost Mary—The next year, old 
Nancy Lee died, so there wasn’t any use in 
getting another horse— I don’t go much, these 
days—” 

“Yes, I’m thankful now that I got this car 
when things were going good in ’28,” said the 
colored teacher. “One of the Professors at the 
College was going to buy a sedan, his family 
had just been increased in size, so he offered his 
car to me—for only a song. Not many colored 
folks here have a chance for such a bargain in 
a used car,” he added, happily. 

Dr. Magee glanced sidewise at his companion 
curiously. Funny that since Woods had reached 
middle-age, how much he resembled his white 
father, old Judge Brewer. Even the tones of his 
slow measured and sincere voice sounded the 
same as the Judge’s, to which Dr. Magee had 
listened in court many a day when serving as 
coroner. Peculiar thing about blood, ruminated 
the old man to himself. Here was Woods, a 
mulatto, who had made more of himself in this 
world than any of Judge Brewer’s white and 
legitimate sons. Why the youngest of them— 
that Bill—the very scrappings— 

They turned the corner off West Oak Grove 
Avenue and drove down one side of the square. 
Only a sparse handful of pedestrians had braved 
the storm on the sidewalks. The lights burned 
dimly in the few illuminated stores, as if the 
merchants knew it was hopeless to expect cus- 
tomers on such a night. They turned at Main 
Street and started across the railroad tracks 
towards the east side of town. 

A feeble light glowed in the deserted railway 
station. 

“°Twas right at that very depot that Perry 
got off the train, when we came back from 
Cuba in ’98,” said the doctor, as they bumped 
over the tracks. “They had the band out, and 
the whole town was down to meet our company. 
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I can see it now, just as if it was yesterday. 
Perry was standing at the top of the steps on the 
last coach, all handsome in his blue uniform 
and medals, and when the band and cheering 
quieted down, he made a speech. I'll never for- 
get it. We thought in those days that about 
the least he’d ever be was Governor of the 
State—” 

“It was his wife running away with that St. 
Louis traveling man while he was down in Cuba 
fighting, that broke him,” said Professor Woods, 
sadly. “Perry, after that, was never the same—” 

“You're right,” interrupted Dr. Magee, “a 
cleverer and more brilliant young lawyer never 
started in the profession— Ah—it’s our women 
that make or break us. To think, that thirty- 
five years later ’'m on my way to help Perry 
die—and him nothing but the town drunkard 
all these last years. In those days I’d have 
thought ’twould of been me gone ten years the 
sooner—” 

“It was Prohibition that made things bad for 
him,” said Professor Woods. “All kinds of liquor 
became so expensive, and so hard to get that 
Perry would drink anything.” 

“Yes,” said Magee, “you remember how he 
used to go staggering along the gutters with all 
the riff-raff in town following him. He’d be 
holding a bottle in his hand, saying over and 
over to himself, ‘You can all have your wine n’ 
beer n’ whiskey, but give me my pe-ru-nee’.” 

There were no street lights in the poorer and 
colored section of the town, but Woods, from 
long habit, easily turned up his street in the 
pouring darkness. 

When they stopped before his home, he was 
out and around to the other side of the car, 
assisted the ponderous figure of the old man to 
descend and hastened him up the long walk to 
the spreading shelter of the front gallery. 

Dr. Magee looked up at the tall white pillars. 

“This used to be the old Richard’s home,” 
he remarked, “built right after the Civil War. 
*Course that was before the other side of town 
turned out to be the tony part.” 

“Tt’s still a good house,” said Professor Woods, 
“and a mighty fine home for colored folks to 
own. I was very happy the day I paid off the 
last dollar on it.” 

The front door swung open. The Professor’s 
wife, a motherly yellow woman, drew them in- 
side from the storm and helped Dr. Magee with 
his wraps and rubbers. The old doctor expected 
to be conducted down the wide hallway to a 
back room or some corner at the rear of the old 
home where they might have found a niche into 
which they could fit the abandoned old drunk- 
ard whom they had befriended for years, but 
Mrs. Woods threw open the door to the room 
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at the front, the one across the hall from the 
parlor. Dr. Magee stepped back with old time 
courtesy, then followed her within. 

It was a large room, paneled in dark wood. 
It must have been the library of the old home 
in its earlier days. A small fire glowed in the 
black grate under the white marble mantle, 
it was reflected on the polished dark floor, bare 
except for a few strips of bright old fashioned 
rag rugs. 

A pretty young woman, so fair she could have 
passed for white, was sitting by the bedside, 
holding in her arms a small boy of five or six. 
She arose at their entrance, placed her finger 
to her lips to signify that the patient was asleep. 
She had tip-toed across the big room towards 
them. 

“My youngest daughter, Wilda,” said Profes- 
sor Woods, softly, but proudly, as the old phy- 
sician shook her hand. “She graduates at the 
College next spring.” 

The small lad raised a handsome dark rosy 
face and smiled drowsily at them all as Wilda 
led him away to bed. He had fallen asleep on 
her lap as she watched by the patient. 

“The little boy?” asked the old man, as the 
door closed on them. 

“Oh,” said Professor Woods, “I thought you 
knew—that’s Lulu William’s baby. You remem- 
ber she laid down in the snow across the railroad 
track, waiting for the mail car to pull out and 
decapitate her, but thank God! I found her first. 
Her parents had reared her so strictly, she could 
not bear to shame them and break their hearts 
with the coming of this child. We—we kept her 

till everything was over. I believe I taught her, 
during her year here with us, how to live and 
find happiness. She was only sixteen, hardly 
more than a child. She’s teaching in a good 
colored school now, down in Mississippi. I’ve 
adopted her boy.” 

“Adopted him—lawfully?” inquired the old 
man, a trifle amazed. 

“Yes, and why not?” smiled Professor Woods. 
“The good Lord never gave me a son, just three 
little daughters. Born here, I loved him like 
my own from the first, and then—you see, the 
child already had a claim on me—we are re- 
lated, as it were—” 

“Related? I never knew your mother and 
the Williams were kin-folks—” 

“It’s not just exactly that way,” said Professor 
Woods, smiling broadly, “it’s on the white side 
of the fence. You see, the little fellows father 
is Bill Brewer, my youngest white half-brother. 
It kind of makes him my half-nephew, doesn’t 
it, so to speak—but he’s going to be reared as 
my son. He’s inherited Lulu’s beauty and the 
brains of the Brewers. He has a very fine mind. 
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I intend to rear him to be a good man. devoted 
to the helping of his race—” 

There was a slight stirring in the wide old 
fashioned bed. The three crossed the big room 
and stood by the bedside. The long emaciated 
figure under the snowy sheets and bright old- 
time coverlid, moved again. The iron gray 
head rolled on the pillow and the dark eyes 
opened. 

“By God!” said old Perry in a weak high 
querulous voice, “he came!” He twitched his 
hand lying outside of the covers. Dr. Danny 
took it in his own warm plump one and pressed 
it heartily. His fingers slid with their old time 
accustomed ease, higher onto the wrist, but there 
was hardly any pulse there to feel. 

“Of course I came, Perry—takes more than 
a storm like this to keep me in when an old 
comrade calls—” 

The fiery eyes smiled up at him from the ruin 
of the face on the pillow. 

“I knew you’d come,” he said. “Well—I’ll 
try not to keep you long tonight, Danny. I 
ought to have got this over with thirty-seven 
years ago. God knows I tried hard enough, 
after I got the letter about Dolly—but it seemed 
like my name wasn’t cast on any of those Span- 
ish bullets—and it’s taken me a damned long 
time to finish it with the whiskey and the cast 
iron constitution the North’s are all born 
with——” His voice rose, strained, off-key. 

“Take it easy, Perry, take it easy,” soothed 
the old doctor. 

Professor Woods had brought forward an am- 
ple rocker to the bedside and Dr. Magee lowered 
his weight with a sigh into its embracing com- 
fort. Professor Woods sat on the chair his daugh- 
ter had occupied and his wife after mending the 
fire, left the room silently. 

The sick man turned his head and gazed at 
the small square window panes streaming with 
rain. 

“Tt’s storming hard tonight,” he said and his 
voice sounded satisfied, “so it'll probably clear 
off by tomorrow and you can have the funeral 
Sunday—” 

“Why, Perry,” said Dr. Magee, “You don’t 
want to talk that way—I’ve seen sicker men 
than you pull through—” 

“There’s no use to lie to ourselves when we 
come to the end, Danny. I’m going tonight, and 
I know it. Each time I drift off, it’s harder to 
come back. It’s my heart, Danny — it’s just 
worn out— Thank God, I’m not suffering—” 

He turned his face away from them and 
closed his eyes. The two watchers sat in silence 
as the long minutes ticked away. A coal fell in 
the grate, sounding loud in the stillness. 

Dr. Danny sighed heavily. It had been sev- 
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eral years since he had watched at the bedside 
of a dying friend. 

“This is the result of that spell of pneumonia,” 
he said, how did Perry happen to contract it?” 

“Well,” said Professor Woods, sadly, “‘you re- 
member the night it turned so cold and that 
early snow? We had teachers’ meeting that 
night—it held late, school was just getting under 
way—we were trying to figure out where to get 
clothes for some of the destitute children. It was 
eleven before I started to find Perry, he hadn’t 
come in. He wasn’t in the back of the livery 
stable nor in any alley or barroom. I never 
found him till nearly daylight. He had fallen by 
the runway, out by the old box factory. Seems 
some of the boys had followed him, tormenting 
him as long as he stayed in town, and he had 
wandered out there to get away from them. He 
was nearly frozen. In spite of all we could do, 
he developed pneumonia—” 

“I’m surprised he didn’t die then,” said Dr. 
Magee, “I reckon it was Mrs. Woods’ good 
nursing that pulled him through.” 

He looked at Perry again carefully and saw 
that he had relapsed into the coma into which 
he had been when they entered the room. The 
old doctor laid his hand on Woods’ knee. 

“Tell me, Professor, for I’ve often wondered 
—satisfy an old man’s curiosity—why have you 
and your family cared for Perry North all these 


years when no one else would turn their hand 
for him—?” 

“When even his own cousins, the wealthy 
Brewers, wouldn’t claim him,” Professor Woods 
finished the sentence for Dr. Magee, then 
smiled at him gravely. 

“Why, that is so!” cried the old man in sur- 
prise. “Perry’s mother died so long ago, let’s see 
—he had just started in high school—I reckon 
the whole town’s forgot that she was the young- 
est sister of old Judge Brewer—” 

“But she didn’t forget it,” said Professor Woods 
softly. “She was a noble woman—she told Perry 
who I was before she died. She seemed to feel 
she owed a debt in some way for what her 
brother had done to my mother—she loved my 
mother—they were young girls together. Sh« 
was always good to her. 

He stopped for a moment, then went on. 

“T’ll never forget the first day that I went 
to school, at the white high school. You re- 
member there was no Negro high school herc 
then—just an eight grade colored school—and 


Mr. David Boyce, the principal of the white 
high, had fought my case with the school board 
till he got special permission for me to attend 
there. 

“Mother had gotten me ready that morning, 
my clothes were good enough, and I had all the 


books and things I needed—she made good 
money with her catering in those days you 
know—but when I started down that street 
towards the white high school, Dr. Danny, you'll 
never know how little courage I had. I was try- 
ing to do something that no other colored per- 
son in our town had ever done, attend a white 
school and mingle in higher education on terms 
of equality with young white people. I was 
sensitive—I was far more sensitive than if I had 
been brown, because I was so nearly white. 

“I walked slower and slower as I approached 
the school’s front gate. It was yet a half hour 
before the opening bell would sound and the 
front of the school grounds was filled with a 
running, playing, shrieking mob of young folks. 
I paused in the gateway. Several stopped and 
stared at me curiously. Dr. Danny, my whole 
life hung in the balance at that moment. One 
rough gesture, one ridiculing guffaw, and | 
would have turned tail and never had the cour- 
age to return. But as I lingered there, with dry 
mouth and wavering legs, Perry saw me. He 
was batting in a game of scrub. 

“*Hold everything!’ he cried, and ran to 
me. He threw his arm around my shoulders 
and walked me over to the crowd of boys. ‘Hey 
fellows,’ he said, ‘here’s Ernie Woods, the best 
damned pitcher in town. He’s goin’ to play on 
our team! Put your lunch an’ books down over 
there, Ernie, n’ here’s the ball—’ 

“Before I knew it, I was winding up in the 
box—I had some good slow ones I'd learned 
in those days—the rest of the team was cheer- 
ing my pitching and I—well, I had been ac- 
cepted, I was one of the crowd. It was that way 
all the four years that I spent at high. Perry 
was always at hand to smooth out anything 
that might make the color line roughen for me. 
It was Perry who first began talking to me about 
going to college and trying for a degree, be- 
coming a teacher and help build other lives 
among my race—” 

“Ah, he was an ambitious young soul in those 
days,” sighed Dr. Magee. “I'd just come to 
town then and opened my first office in the old 
building where the Ryler Block now stands. ~ 
used to see him go early in the mornings on his 
way to read law in Judge Brewer’s office, head 
back, hands in pockets, a-whistling like a mock- 
ing bird: and Id think to myself, sure an’ 
Danny, there goes the highest stepping young 
lad in this town—he’ll see Washington some 
day—I’ll be proud to say that I knew him 

“Yes, that was Perry, every time,” said Profes- 
sor Woods. “I believe I was as happy as he, the 
dav he hung out his shingle. All the colored 
cases went to him right off— And the day he 
and Dolly Cameron got married, I sat in the 
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|. .ck of the church, crying like a fool. 1 thought 
they were the two finest and handsomest people 
ld ever known.” 

“Dolly was awfully young and frivolous,” said 
Dr. Magee, “but I’ve seen sillier girls than she, 
scttle down into good wives and mothers. "T'was 
the war that caused the trouble.” 

“Of course, Perry would be captain of the 
local company, and none of us satisfied until 
we were mustered in and started for Cuba. 
Folks nowadays kind of laugh when they talk 
about that war in °98. They speak as if it was a 
kind of a burlesque war, but it was as real to 
us who went, as were the two big wars that 
overshadowed it, the Civil War of the past and 
the World War which came later. Anyway, they 
never had to draft for that war--we went be- 
cause we wanted to fight for our country.” 

“T wanted to go, too,” said Professor Woods, 
“but I was still working my way through college. 
I wrote to Perry about enlisting, but he wired 
back, ‘Uncle Sam can get plenty of good col- 
ored fighters, but the Negro race hasn't got 
many men with your kind of brains. Save *em.’ 
So I kept on in school.” 

“It wasn’t till several years after the war was 
over that I got back to the old home town. 
Mother had died in the meantime, and I had a 
job down South teaching in a colored school. 
So when I did come back, Perry had gone down 
the hill pretty far by then.” 

“IT got off the train and went over to his of- 
fice to see him—-he still had it that year-—and 
when I walked in I knew at once that something 
was wrong. Place all dirty and disorderly and 
frowsy; on an old leather couch in the corner 
was Perry, drunk and asleep. 

“T was pretty badly shocked. I got some 
cold water and worked over him, shook him 
and walked him up and down. When he finally 
realized it was I, he tried to sober up and talk 
to me—-I was there just between trains—and I 
tried to talk to him about the drinking, but I 
soon saw it wasn’t any use. He’d ceased to care 
about anything. Losing Dolly as he did, had 
taken the main spring from his existence, he 
just ticked on from habit. But he was so kind, 
so believing in me. 

“*Ernie, he said, ‘theyre talkin’ “bout 
buildin’ a high school here for the colored chil- 
dren, goin’ to do somethin’ a’last for the down 
trodden race. You keep on teachin’ n’ gettin’ 
degrees and you can come back here as its first 
principal. You say I’ve done somethin’ for you 

well now, you do that for me. You see, Ernie, 
I've nothin’ left to live for; but you—you’ve got 
1 whole race that needs your help. Men such 
‘iS you, workin’ as teachers among the young 
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folks, can speed up their rise in civ’ zation by 
gen’rations— 

“I never forgot that profound truth, Dr. 
Danny. I did come back here as principal of 
the colored high, I’ve found life and happiness 
in helping my people, but Perry North was re- 
sponsible for it all. I can never repay him, he 
gave me the vision, made plain the way—” 

“Bosh!” said Perry’s voice feebly from the 
bed. His fiery old sardonic eyes looked at them 
dimly from the pillow. “He was always made 
of finer clay than I—only it was baked a little 
browner on the outside than mine-—” 

His voice faded suddenly, he choked a trifle. 

Then he said, ““Two last pension checks there 
on the mantle by the clock—-I signed *°em—too 
sick to drink °em up—town won't have to bury 
me after all—” 

His voice faded again, his eyes closed. 

Dr. Magee slid his arm under the pillow and 
raised Perry’s head to ease the gasping respira- 
tion. The dying man fought for breath for a 
few moments. 

“Taps,” he whispered, “Taps.” 

Professor Woods took both his hands. Perry’s 
eyes slowly opened, he and his life long friend 
smiled at each other, gravely—lingeringly— 

“No white nor black there, Ernie,” whis- 
pered Perry North, as his head fell to one side. 

Dr. Magee, believing that all was over, gently 
laid Perry’s head down again and started to 
withdraw his arms from the pillow. 

Suddenly, from the lifeless form came a voice, 
deep, sonorous, commanding; the voice of 
Perry North’s youth. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I have finished. I 
rest my case with you,” and with the utterance 
of the last word, he died. 

An hour later, the formalities of death hav- 
ing been observed, Professor Woods drove Dr. 
Magce slowly homeward. It was long past mid- 
night, the rain was slackening, and the feel of 
daybreak drawing near was in the air. As they 
passed along the side of the still, sleep-locked 
square, Professor Woods broke their heavy sil- 
ence. 

“T'll call Mr. Ban Denni, the undertaker, 
first thing in the morning and make arrange- 
ments about the funeral.” 

“Have you planned anything?” asked the 
old man. 

“Well, Sir,” said Professor Woods, “I thought 
we'd best talk it over now. We could have it 
on Sunday, like he said, about two o’clock. 
There won’t be many white people attend, but 
there’s lots of the older colored ones who would 
like to come—poor folks Perry used to go to 
court for and never charge a fee. I could get 
our Missionary Baptist quartette to sing some 
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spirituals and I'd read the part from the Good 
Book about the ninety and nine—” 

“That would be fine, Professor,’ said Dr. 
Danny, “and I'll call up three comrades on long 
distance that could come and with Schover, 
Abe Gateland n’—” he checked off with his 
fingers, “that'll make ten of the old company 
boys.” 

“Well, and when we get to the cemetery 
gates,” went on Professor Woods, planning aloud. 
“I thought I'd have the band from the colored 
high waiting there, and it could lead in, and 
we'd leave the hearse waiting outside, too, and 
some of us colored fellows, the husky ones, 
could carry Perry in across the cemetery with 
the flag laid over him—to the North lot in the 
far corner and every one could march along 
behind, two and two. What do you think, Dr. 


Danny: 

“T think ’twould be a fine and beautiful 
funeral for sure,” said the old man, wiping his 
eyes. “And what would the band be after play- 
ing, Professor, ‘Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 
of the Coming of The Lord?” 

“No, not that one,” said the dark man be- 
side him. “That belongs to the boys of °61, the 
boys that freed us. I thought I'd teach my band 


Being colored? 


Well, 


It’s like going to bat 


With two strikes 
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By WARING CUNEY 


OU want to know what its like 


boys the tune to march by tomorrow. Most of 
them play by ear anyway you know, can’t read 
notes,” he added apologetically. “If you don’t 
think it’d be too gay, I'd like to play as we go 
marching on, “Good-bye, Dolly Gray.” Re- 
member how Perry used to sing the tenor on 
that? ‘Good-bye Dolly, I must leave you. 
though it breaks my heart to go— ” 

“That'll be the very tune,” said the old physi- 
cian huskily, “and at the grave, old C Com- 
pany’s bugler can play taps.” 

They halted at Dr. Magee’s gate. Professor 
Woods took the old man in and helped him to 
retire. The house was bitter cold, dark and 
silent. As Professor Woods brought another 
blanket and tucked it around the old form in 
bed, Dr. Magee looked up at him with grateful 
sleep dimmed eyes. 

“Ernest S. Woods,” said the old physician 
aloud. “Professor, I’ve often thought during the 
years past—you never spell out your middle 
name—lI’ve often thought, that that S in it 
should really stand for service—” 

Professor Woods straightened ; he looked at the 
old man with glowing eyes. “Ah, Dr. Danny,” 
he said softly, “if I were worthy of it, I should 
be happy-—Service—that’s what Perry taught 
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me. 


Already called on you-— 


It’s like playing pool 


With your name 


Written on the eight ball,— 


Did you ever say, 
“Thank you, sir’— 


For an umbrella full of holes? 


Did you ever dream 


You had a million bucks, 
And wake up with nothing to pawn? 


You want to know what it’s like 


Being colored ?— 
Weil, 


The only way to know 


Is to be born that way. 
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Training For Employment in the 
CCC Camps » » » » » » » 


By HOWARD W. OXLEY 


VER 30,000 Negro youth are enrolled in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
camps have a marvelous chance to help 

these young men meet their problems and _ be- 
come more responsible, self-sustaining individu- 


als. 

The CCC educational program, now in its 
fourth year, is fully aware of the problems which 
confront Negro enrollees. Through a plan of in- 
dividual counseling and guidance, training, and 
work experience, CCC education is attempting 
to develop these men for employment and better 
citizenship. 

Negro enrollees come from a variety of educa- 
tional levels. Because of inadequate opportunities 
in home communities and poverty-stricken fam- 
ily conditions, most of the men have become re- 
tarded in their education. About 8 per cent of 
them are illiterate, and 53 per cent are on the 
elementary level. About 35 per cent of them 
have been in high school, while only 4 per cent 
have done advanced or college work. When it is 
considered that these enrollees are from 17 to 28 
years old, one may note the degree to which they 
have been retarded. 


Meeting Individual Needs 

In planning a program of instruction for CCC 
enrollees, great care has been taken to make it 
meet the needs of the men. Participation in the 
program is on a voluntary basis. Camp educa- 
tion, therefore, must be appealing and worth- 
while to the men. 

Negro CCC members in large numbers are 
taking part in camp classes. According to a re- 
cent survey made by the CCC Offfice of Educa- 
tion it was found that 89.2 per cent of the col- 
ored enrollees voluntarily participated in educa- 
tional work during June, 1936. This per cent of 
participation was 1.2 per cent greater than that 
averaged by all enrollees. 


Camp Adviser's Activities 

In each of the camps there is an Educational 
Adviser who, under the supervision of the Com- 
pany Commander, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of organizing and maintaining the neces- 
sary program of instruction. It has been the 
policy of the CCC Office of Education to en- 
courage the appointment of Negro men as Ad- 
visers in colored companies, because they are 


What do Negroes learn in the CCC Camps? 
Are they being fitted to return successfully to 
civilian life? Dr. Oxley, director of education of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, tells us of the 
educatonal programs of the camps. 


usually more familiar with the problems, needs, 
and interests of the Negro youth. At present, 
of the 186 Advisers in colored companies 162 are 
of the Negro race. 

CCC colored Advisers are of a high type. All 
of them are college graduates; 27 per cent of 
them hold the Master’s Degree, and 2 per cent 
have the Doctorate. Approximately 54 per cent 
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of them have had previous teaching experience, 
and 28 per cent have worked in industry or busi- 
ness. 

Camp Advisers start early in acquainting 
themselves with the problems of their men. 
Shortly after the Negro youth arrives in camp, 
the Adviser holds a personal interview with him 
to recommend the course of study which fits his 
needs. Subsequently, the Adviser holds further 
interviews with him to determine if the recom- 
mended course of study is meeting the young 
man’s problems. Last June, over 52 per cent oi 
the Negro enrollment of the Corps were inter- 
viewed individually by Camp Advisers. 


Removing Illiteracy 

Because of the large number of illiterate Ne- 
groes in camp, one of the major objectives of 
the educational program is to remove this deti- 
ciency. Approximately 81 per cent of the 2,239 
Negro illiterates are now voluntarily taking 
work to remove their handicap. 

Methods particularly suited to the beginner 
are used to interest the illiterate in school train- 
ing. Some of these methods are: (1) pointing 
out successful Negro leaders who have advanced 
through learning, (2) indicating the obstacles 
which an illiterate encounters, (3) causing the 
individual to feel that it is his duty as a citizen 
to be literate, and (4) promoting pride in the 
individual’s ability to sign his name, write his 
own letters, and read with a reasonable degree 
of understanding. 


Academic Training 


In order for the young man to become veoca- 
tionally equipped to seek employment, he must 
have a ready knowledge of certain tool subjects, 
such as reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
It has been found that many colored enrollees 
on the elementary school level are handicapped 
by an inability to figure and speak properly, by 
an inability to read with ease or write a letter 
well enough to secure a job. 


Of the 15,312 Negro enrollees of elementary 
standing last June, 11,065 or 72 per cent were 
taking elementary school work. Principal meth- 
ods used to stimulate the interest of learners on 
this school level are : individual efforts in writing, 
blackboard demonstration, and general discus- 
sion. At regular intervals, a check-up on the 
learner’s progress is made. 

Of the 9,709 Negro enrollees of high school 
grade last June, 7,933 or 82 per cent were tak- 
ing further school subjects. Of the 1,045 men 
on the college level, 499 or 48 per cent were pur- 
suing advancéd instruction. 


TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT IN CCC CAMPS 


Training for a Job 
In preparing Negro enrollees for employment, 
Camp Advisers are acquainting them with those 
types of jobs which they will be most likely to 
enter. Vocational classes, numbering more than 
1200 among Negro companies, afford training in 
auto-mechanics, chauffeuring, cooking, table 
work, mess management, personal service, laun- 
dering, pressing, shoe repairing, barbering, cleric_ 
al work, painting, and farming. Last June, 
15,210 or 52 per cent of the Negro enrollment 
were registered in vocational classes. 

On camp work projects these men acquire 
further occupational development. More than 
sixty major classifications of jobs are to be found 
on CCC work projects which train the youth 
in specific skills. These major classifications may 
be broken down into more than three hundred 
trades for training purposes. Enrollees get a 
chance to try their skill, under competent super- 
vision, on such jobs as carpentry, masonry, nurs- 
ery work, forestry, terracing, surveying, road 
construction, concrete work, truck driving, and 
tractor operation. During June, 1936, 19,211 or 
66 per cent of the colored enrollment were re- 
ceiving training on work projects, given by tech- 
nical foremen of the various governmental ser- 
vices. 

Citizenship Development 

To develop the CCC enrollee in character and 
citizenship, consistent efforts are made. Army 
chaplains speak to the men periodically. Train- 
ing in manners, etiquette, and the proper con- 
duct is provided. The Ninth Corps Area, bor- 
dering on the Pacific Coast, recently issued a 
special bulletin on improving the manners and 
habits of camp members. 

Lectures on subjects of special interest in edu- 
cation, vocations, employment, and current 
events are offered the men regularly. Last June, 
862 lectures were held in Negro companeis. 

Enrollees are encouraged to form regular read- 
ing habits. During June, 1936, 23,084 books 
circulated among Negro enrollees. During the 
same month, 552 films were shown them. 

Further interest in current issues is stimulated 
through discussion groups, debating clubs, camp 
publications, and other local organizations. 


Leisure-Time Activities 

Colored enrollees are taught the value of the 
constructive use of leisure hours. An attractive 
program of arts and crafts, music, singing, dra- 
matics, newspaper writing, and nature-study 
groups has been promoted to broaden every en- 
rollee’s medium of understanding and expres- 
sion. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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@ By T. ARNOLD HILL 


HE year 1937 comes in on a wave of in- 

dustrial acceleration. There can be no 

doubt about it, for profits are advancing, 
sales increasing, capital expenditures expanding, 
retail sales mounting, and real estate prices 
rising. Wages are higher and salary bonuses are 
being granted. Perhaps the surest index, one 
that is usually a barometer of good or normal 
times, is the mounting number of strikes. When 
business is good, and more especially when prices 
go up, wages do not rise in equal proportion. 
As a consequence, labor unions bargain for 
higher wages and union recognition. Failing to 
receive them, they issue strike orders which are 
usually followed. At the present time, several of 
the industries employing large numbers of work- 
ers either have strikes or are threatened with 
them. Such is the case with the steel, automo- 
bile, textile, and transportation industries——the 
last named menaced on land and sea, and in the 
air. 

The nation’s 1937 labor struggle will be beset 
with new factions, factors and techniques. Prom- 
inent will be the Committee for Industrial Orga- 
nization (CIO), headed by John L. Lewis, at- 
tacking the orthodox American  trade-union 
movement controlled by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (A. F. of L.), with William Green 
at the head. Technically, this is a dispute in- 
volving two old theories——craft unions and in- 
dustrial unions—-which has been settled in Euro- 
pean countries on the side of industrial unions. 
The situation here is complicated because per- 
sonalities are at loggerheads. The miners, now 
following Lewis, have withdrawn the dominant 
force of their 500,000 members from the A. F. 
of L. As to techniques, there is the “sit down” 
strike, the “lie down” strike, and mass picketing, 
in addition to the common forms of revolt 
workers have practiced heretofore. 

Thus, while the automobile companies are 
producing 220,000 cars daily, they are being 
threatened with what may be the most serious 
strike in their entire history. Unions of glass 
workers have already stopped 85 per cent of the 
production of plate glass for motor cars. The 
transportation workers, with the seamen forming 
the spear-head of revolt, have tied up shipping 
on both the West and East Coasts. Railroads 
and municipal transportation systems are like- 
wise having their difficulties. 

Several new factors are behind labor’s cam- 
paign. While the nation’s workers still demand 


shorter hours and larger wages, they are today 
more insistent upon union recognition and closed 
shop agreements. The orthodox labor unions 
have been reinforced by organizations of white- 
collar and professional workers—writers, artists, 
engineers, social workers—who are bringing to 
labor relations a factual and intelligent approach 
to a degree that has not been noticeable before. 

Again, the spirit of the defunct NRA still lives 
with a number of private industries which have 
not abandoned the principle of agreement with 
workers and plans for stabilization of output ; to 
say nothing of the Labor Relations Board and 
the National Mediation Board, which have given 
heart and courage to the protests of workers 
everywhere. Unquestionably, the aggressiveness 
of John L. Lewis's CIO, the unrevealed force 
behind the seamen’s strike, and the leader of the 
union activity of steel workers and miners and 
glass workers, is a new influence which will lend 
impetus to the ceaseless struggle between capital 
and labor in the year 1937. 

There are knotty problems too, for an econo- 
mist to explain to a tired nation, if it is actually 
to be lifted up to its 1929 level. There are para- 
doxes galore in a recovery so certain and so sure 
while unemployment, equally certain and sure, 
is not receding in line with the advance industry 
is making. No reliable estimate of unemploy- 
ment has placed the figure below seven million, 
and most estimates are above eight million. 
Money piles up in banks because investment pos- 
sibilities are not available. Interest rates are still 
low, and surpluses are running high, perhaps too 
high. 

The much mooted question as to the actual 
cause of unemployment is still to be answered. 
And until this is answered, there can be no 
agreed policy to prevent it. There is perhaps as 
much difference of opinion as to the validity of 
popular theories of stabilization and prosperity 
as there was in 1930. There are still those who 
wonder whether or not the upward trend in 
business will not again recede to the depths of 
*32 and °33 when it reaches the heights attained 
in 1929. The question is not yet answered as to 
how far prosperity can advance in a competitive 
economy without at the same time ushering in a 
depression. 

We go into 1937, however, with a more opti- 
mistic outlook. Among the employing group 
there is less hostility toward the interests of wage- 
earners. Indeed, in some circles, there is a 


friendliness and a willingness to see eye to eye 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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FIRESTONE'S AFRICA 
LIBERIA IN WORLD POLITICS. Nnamdi Azikiwe. 


London: Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 1934. 7s. 6d. 


| Femnatie as the last spot on the African continent 

even technically under the control of black men, 
today merits consideration beyond that inspired by its 
size, power, wealth or international status. It is to be 
regretted that the literature affords us so little of signi- 
ficance on this small republic which for almost a cen- 
tury withstood (though none too well) the intense buf- 
feting of international diplomacy and imperialistic in- 
trigue. There is a crying need for a definitive work on 
the history and international role of this political ‘“con- 
science-child” of America’s shameful union with Negro 
slavery. 

Mr. Azikiwe, himself a young native of West Coast 
Africa, who distinguished himself as an excellent stu- 
dent of the social sciences during the several years of 
study in this country recently, has presented in the 
volume under consideration a sincere, thorough, but 
somewhat pedestrian treatment of his subject. 

The author carefully traces the origin of the black 
republic from the importation of the first slaves in Vir- 
ginia through the several colonization projects and back- 
to-Africa migrations, to the day in 1821 when the group 
carried over on the brig Nautillus under the command 
of Captain Stockton (and including Reverends Bacon 
and Andrus, Messrs. Winn and Wiltberger, as agents of 
the American Colonization Society), met with King Jack 
Ben at Jumbo Town, and negotiated a treaty with him 
to obtain land “for the black people in America, to 
come and sit down upon.” By December 1, 1822, the 
American colonists had settled permanently at Mesurado, 
and Liberia began its history as an independent political 
venture. 

The first town was named Monrovia, in honor of 
President Monroe, whose active interest had made pos- 
sible the American expeditions. 

The tribulations suffered by the early settlers, severe 
as they must have been, were as nothing compared to 
the international trials which mark the diplomatic his- 
tory of the country. Weak, defenseless, relying upon a 
haphazard and vaguely defined sponsorship and protec- 
tion by the United States, Liberia has been continuously 
in the direct path of the European imperialistic cyclone 
which swept down upon and engulfed Africa through- 
out the nineteenth century, and which has finally ex- 
hausted itself in the Italian conquest of Ethiopia,—but 
only becasue no more of Africa remains in the hands of 
black men. This diplomatic history, including Liberia’s 
complicated relations with England, France, Germany 
(all of whom had sinister designs on the little country) 
and America, the author carefully describes. 

The tragic financial history of the country, and par- 
ticularly the tentacles woven about the destiny by its 
agreements with the American Firestone Company, are 
thoroughly and objectively discussed. It is Mr. Azikiwe’s 
opinion that the notorious 99-year lease of 1,000,000 
acres of Liberian land by the Firestone Company,—an 
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agreement which seriously threatened the sovereignty of 
the country,—was definitely in conflict with provisions of 
the Liberian Constitution. The author also consider: 
carefully the much debated role of the United States 
State Department in winning Liberian approval for Mi 
Firestone’s rubber plantation project—-a role which many 
authorities have bitterly condemned as a deliberate en 
listment of an agency of the American Government on 
behalf of a private investor, as against the best interests 
of a technically “friendly” state. 

The author assumes a very sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Liberian Government officials in considering the 
indictments of fostering slavery, pawning and forced 
labor which have frequently been charged against the 
Liberian Government. In his discussion of the League 
Commissions and the proposed international mandat 
status, he shows a surprising faith in the sincerity of 
the League and its potential ability to protect weak 
states. To quote him: 

“One is not of the opinion that the League of 
Nations is a total wreck beyond repair. Like 
Liberia, the forces of nationalism and imperialism 
have not given it ample opportunity for a success- 
ful existence. The League as an organization of 
states is also an agency of human ingenuity. The 
League and the men who are at its helm need in- 
tellectual emancipation and mental regeneration. 
The leading statesmen of the world could save the 
League from an ignominy if their bankrupt minds 
could be liquidated by a breadth of outlook on the 
natural rights of man—irrespective of race or creed 
or nationality.” 

This is not merely naivete—it is sheer nonsense. It 
fails, as the author fails throughout, to comprehend the 
fundamental nature of the forces at work in an inter- 
national capitalistic society which breed such horrors as 
imperialism, which create such institutions as the League 
of Nations as mere empty gestures, and which make the 
application of principles of “high morality” to defense- 
less states like Liberia, utterly impossible. 

Mr. Azikiwe concludes on a high note of Pan-Afri- 
canism. “Liberia,” he states, “is the nucleus of black 
hegemony. In that Republic lies the hope of an Afri- 
can civilization which should emphasize spiritual values, 
and should apply the African ideal of hospitality, of 
friendliness, of honesty, of truth, of justice, and of the 
brotherhood of man’’—than which there is no idler 
dream. It is unfortunate that his intensely sincere love 
for Africa and the Africans has not permitted him to 
see that Africans, in Liberia or elsewhere in Africa, will 
not be liberated through Pan Africanism. The road to 
African liberation is not a nationalistic one—it is that 
road which leads to a fundamental reorganization of the 
political and economic structures of a world enslaved by 
monopoly capitalism. 

Mr. Azikiwe, in a well-documented work which de- 
serves serious consideration, has presented a wealth of 
factual data. It must be added, however, that the literary 
quality of the book leaves much to be desired,—it is 
loosely written in many places. There is no index. 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 
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Schools and Colleges 


Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the President, ac- 
cepted the honorary chairmanship of a drive to raise 
$500,000 for Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune is president of 
Bethune-Cookman, and in a short address delivered on 
the occasion of a meeting in behalf of the school, 
which was held at the home of Mrs. Roosevelt, said: 

“You people had faith in us fifty years ago. You 
sent us teachers. You invested in life. There are millions 
of black boys and girls in the South who need the 
human touch. It has been difficult for my race. You 
are aware of the inequalities which result in thirty times 
as much money being spent on the education of white 
children as that of Negroes.” 

Mrs. Estelle Sternberger will serve as chairman of the 
campaign and former Senator Frederic C. Walcott of 
Connecticut will act as vice chairman. 


Conferences 


lr. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Urban League ; John W. Davis, 
President of West Virginia State College; Dr. M. O. 
Bousfield, Associate Director of the medical service of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund; and Walter White, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, were named this week 
to lead discussion groups at the National Conference 
on Problems of the Negro and Negro Youth by Mrs 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Director of the Division of 
Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration. 
The conference will be held in the new Department of 
Labor building in Washington January 6th, 7th and 8th. 


Edwin H. Bayliss 


Courts 
The photograph below is that of Negro jurors selected 
in the present term of the Federal Court, Tampa, Florida. 
‘These men were chosen from a group of forty or more 
whose names were presented by Cyrus T. Greene, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Tampa Urban League. 
* * 


Publications 


Announcement is made of the Bronze 
Booklet Series which “present the Negro’s 
own view of his history, problems, and 
cultural contributions. The project has 
grown out of certain stimulating experi- 
ments in adult education conducted for 
the last four years in Harlem and Atlanta 
by local committees sponsored by the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and financed by the Rosenwald 
Fund and the Carnegie Foundation of 
New York.” The Bronze Booklets are: 


FIRST SERIES: 

No. 1—Adult Education Among Negroes 
By Ira De A. Reid 

No. 2—The Negro and His Music 
By Alain Locke 

No. 3—Negro Art: Past and Present 


L. to R.—}. M. Mason, George Sanford, Benjamin Tillis, 
C. C. Green, James Williams, Benjamin Glover. 


By Alain Locke 
No. 4—A World View of Race 
By Ralph J. Bunche 
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Dr. F. W. Avant 


SECOND SERIES—(in Preparation) 
No. 5—The Negro and Economic Reconstruction 
By T. Arnold Hill 
No. 6—The Negro in American Fiction 
By Sterling Brown 
7—Negro Poetry and Drama 
By Sterling Brown 
8—Negro History in Outline 
By Arthur A. Schomburg 


* * * 


Scholarship 


Edwin H. Bayliss, former Supervisor of Negro Schools 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, has made a study entitled 
“The Preparation, Interests and Achievements of the 
Negro Student” at the University of Iowa. The study 
made in the 1936 term was presented in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for a Master’s degree and 
was under the direction of Dr. Forrest Chester Ensign 
of the College of Education. 


* 


Race Relations 


Two hundred distinguished church leaders of both 
races, from all sections of the United States, assembled 
for the 15th Annual Meeting and Inter-racial Dinner 
of the Department of Race Relations at the Biennial 
Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America recently held at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church of the city of New York, made his 
first public statement regarding the year’s accomplish- 
ments of the Scottsboro Defense Committee, of which 


he is chairman. In the course of his remarks Dr. Chi}. 
mers said: 

“One of the most important factors toward bringiig 
ultimate justice in the Scottsboro Case, has been the 
formation of the Alabama Scottsboro Committee. This 
committee was originally composed of seventeen white 
and colored leaders concerned about the case, and now 
numbers forty-nine of Alabama’s foremost citizens, i)- 
cluding influential editors and publishers, lawyers, ed :- 
cators, Christian and Jewish ministers, labor leaders a1 d 
other men and women of prominence in many fields 


“At present these boys are in danger of breaking § 


in mind and body under the long strain. They have 
lost hope. They are kept in practical isolation in their 
cells at the top of the jail which surmounts the Jefferson 
County Court House. That is, they are segregated from 
other prisoners, in four groups of three and three and 
two and one. They are allowed out of their cells, only 
for their daily food, which is given to them in an ad- 
joining, solitary locked corridor, and out of their cell- 


block only once a week to bathe. They are in utter de- J 


spair. The long fight to establish their innocence is 
proving too much for them. Justice must come soon 
or for some of them it may be too late. One of the 
aims of both the Northern and Southern committees, 


in which an informed and aroused public opinion can § 


do great service, is to bring about a change of venue 
for the next trial, which will begin the first week in 


January.” 


AAA 


In a speech delivered at the forty-sixth annual session 
of the Tuskegee Negro Farmers’ Conference Judge J. 
M. Thomas, General Counsel of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, New Orleans, Louisiana, said: “More than 
four thousand loans have been made to Negro farmers 
through our office without a single foreclosure, and | 
am glad to say that every dollar they borrowed has 
been paid back.” 


Business Enterprise 

A plan to revitalize the National Negro Business 
League was initiated at Tuskegee Institute when twenty- 
nine prominent Negro businessmen met and subscribed 
$2,000 to meet the immediate expenses of promotion 
and centralized effort. Dr. F. D. Patterson was re-elected 
chairman of the Steering Committee. Recommendations 
were made for long range future activities, for coordin- 
ated efforts to promote a convention in Atlanta in 1937 
and for a Negro Trade Journal. 


* * 


Organized Labor 


Last May, a national officer of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association addressed the North Carolina 
State Association of Colored Elks. Deprecating the lack 
of union organization among longshoremen of Wilm- 
ington, North Carolina, he stated that the union had 
been for twenty years attempting, without success, to 
organize the Negro longshoremen of that port. He 
pointed out that I.L.A. members elsewhere were receiv- 
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ie the union wage of 60c to 65c per hour while in 
Wilmington longshoremen were receiving only 25c per 
yur. 

Present at the meeting was Dr. F. W. Avant, a Negro 
physician of Wilmington. In responding to the union 
ficial’s address, he promised to lend his efforts in or- 
eanizing a local in his own city. As a result of Dr. 
\vant’s efforts there is today a Wilmington local of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association with 500 
members paying dues. In appreciation of their support 
for the organizing campaign, the union elected as hon- 
orary members and trustees not only Dr. Avant but also 
Dr. R. R. Taylor, Mr. F. C. Sadewar, and Reverend 
Oscar Holder. John Phillips is President of the new 
Longshoremen’s Local and John Mosley is Secretary. 

* * 
(ppointments 
Charles Poletti, Counsel to the Governor of the State 
of New York and treasurer of the National Urban 
League, has been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Social Welfare. T. Arnold Hill, Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, National Urban 
League, is also a member of the Board. 
* * * 

Cover 

Our cover this month is a photograph of Miss Frances 
C. Vashon, information secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League, John T. Clark, executive secretary. 


LABOR 
(Continued from Page 25) 


with the laboring group. We shall have social 
security in many forms and in many states, so 
that the future of American workers need not 
now be as hopeless as it once was. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has indicated its 
willingness to liberalize its policies. In all, 1937 
promises to be a good year industrially and eco- 
nomically. Business will be good——-so good that 
labor will want its share of it—and so good that 
industry should have a good disposition to im- 
prove upon its past unworthy performance. It 
will not be so good, however, that vigilance can 
be relaxed, or aggressive action withheld. There 
are few people so optimistic as to believe that 
labor can yet desist from its continuous watch- 
fulness and insistence. 

The issues for the ensuing year will engage the 
attention of all elements of society. The hap- 
penings of the past six years have served to em- 
phasize the unavoidable relationship between 
industry and every other aspect of our national 
life. So great has been the loss of position and 
the destruction of incomes deemed impregnable, 
that every element of our citizenship has had its 
interest in human values quickened. Our struc- 
ture for human welfare in 1937 will not rest on 
grants to the poor by private organizations. The 
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public must pay for the failure of our economic 
society, and the public will want to know why 
the bill is so high. Thus it will be the public’s 
business to look for causes deeper than surface 
formation. 


TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT 
IN CCC CAMPS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Negro glee clubs, organized in CCC camps, 
are now traveling through neighboring towns 
delighting audiences with their spirituals and 
other songs. A colored chorus, the Minnewawa 
A Cappella Choir, of Company 2924 at Jamui., 
California, attracted considerable attention at 
the San Diego International Exposition last 
June. Negro clubs recently sang over radio pro- 
grams in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Mr. Edward T. Baker, Educational Advise: 


of Company 1521, a colored unit at Zanesville,» 


Ohio, writes: “Great strides have been made in 
teaching enrollees (here) the proper use of their 
leisure time. A glee club of twenty-five voices 
was organized and regularly entertains the civic 
organizations of Zanesville. Piano instruction 
classes have been organized for a group of 15 
enrollees, who are rapidly mastering the funda- 
mentals. The camp has from one to three quar- 
tets at all times. One quartet regularly broad- 
casts over the local radio station.” 

Music organizations in Negro companies last 
June numbered 393 with 5,700 men enrolled ; 
dramatic groups numbered 94 with 1,624 regis- 
tered, and arts and crafts groups totaled 164 
with 1,665 men enrolled. In addition, 120 news- 
papers were published by Negro companies. 


Placement 


Camp officials are anxious to help Negro 
members find self-sustaining employment. Efforts 
toward this objective are being more effectively 
organized. Reports reaching the Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that a number of Negro enrollees 
have recently found employment in such jobs as 
auto-mechanics, truck driving, chauffeuring, 
plumbing, carpentry, laundering, pressing, and 
personal service. 

Through making contacts with prospective 
employers and gathering employment informa- 
tion, the Camp Adviser attempts to keep his 
men properly posted on nearby job openings. 
Enrollees are urged to keep their registration 
with the Employment Service active as long as 
they need a job. In addition, they are advised 
to write employers at home setting forth their 
qualifications and preparation for work. 
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OPPORTUNITY— JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Helping the Negro to Share in Recovery 


Forty-Four Branches of The National Urban League 


Form a nation-wide network of organized community effort 
to improve the economic position of Negro families and to 
assure them of full participation in plans for National Recovery. 


Support Your Local League in its Fight for the 
Under-Privileged 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. See’y. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’ y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 


Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 “U” Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Angeies, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 
New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 De!mar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Toledo, Ohio: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASSN. 


13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Direcior 


Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


81 Pearl Street 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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